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ON SOME FALLACIES 
IN OUR NOTIONS OF EDUCATION. 





THERE is a growing conviction in the minds of nearly | 
all persons who have given much attention to the | 
subject of education, that the objections against the | 
present system have been scarcely ever placed upon 
the right ground, and that the remedies which have | 
been proposed would rather aggravate than remove 
the evil. ‘* Your plans of instruction are too univer- 
sal; they take no account of the different callings to 
which your pupils are destined. Professionalise edu- 
cation; show, by the diversity in your mode of cul- 
ture, whether your boys are to be merchants, law- 
yers, or divines, and your arrangement will be, at 
least, consistent with common sense and practical 
experience ;’’ this has been the cry of most of our 
empirical reformers. The complaints and the sug- | 





gestions of the wise men are somewhat different. | 
** Your methods of instruction are not half general | 
enough ; you are not half enough careful to cultivate | 
those feelings, which are the common property; to | 
communicate that knowledge, which is the common | 
heritage of all men. Universalise education—look | 
at your pupils, not as future lawyers, or tuture mer- | 
chants, but as future men. Thus, and thus only, | 
you will check that evil spirit, which, operating in | 
one direction, divides men from each other, by a | 
set of trade interests and sympathies, and in 
another, splits them into political and religious 
guilds, still more restricted in their principles of in- 
tercourse, and still more rigorous in their principles 
of exclusion—a spirit which produces half the mis- 
chiefs that exist in society at present, and which will 
finally work its dismemberment.”’ 

But supposing mankind were to be generally con- 
vinced, that there is something more of philosophy 
in the last of these opinions than in the former one ; 
supposing they could see clearly, that the system 
proposed by the professionalisers would confer a 
direct sanction upon those evil qualities in human 
nature, for not counteracting which the present sys- 
tem lies under the merited charge of feebleness and 
inefficiency ; what would be the practical result? You 
wish, it may be said, to make education more uni. 
versal, Can you make it so? Can you find any 
studies which have less to do with the isolated stu- 
dies and habits of a profession than the study of lan- 
guages; any, therefore, according to your notions, 
more fit for the study of future men. But you own 
that Greek and Latin have been weighed and found 
wanting. These languages have been beaten into 
us and our fathers for centuries; and yet, when 
they and we, at the close of our school and univer- 
sity career, beckoned our several ways, each of us 
plunged into all the pursuits of his own separate call- 
ing; each has adopted the tastes which appertain 
to him in that capacity ; has contracted his mind to 
the dimensions of its narrow sympathies, as heedless 
of all other classes but his own, as he could have 
been if they had never been driven through the 
same grammar by the same rod. 

We think that men are beginning to perceive that 
these questions may be solved with less difficulty 
than at first appeared likely. With regard to the 
first question, as to the study which has most claim 








to be considered universal, we think that the more 
they study facts, and recur to their own experience, 
the more they must be convinced that it will be ge- 
nerally allowed, that the study of language, as the re- 
presentative, not of any single faculty in the mind, 
but of all the faculties; for all have contributed to its 
production ; as partaking in none of the independent 
self-existence of a science, but bearing deeply im- 
printed upon every one of its features the stamp of 
its human parentage ; springing up in obedience to 
the wants of society, yet exhibiting every where the 
vestiges of individual character, belongs, in a sense 
in which no other subject of the intellect does, to 
man—to man undistinguished by any of those pecu- 
liarities which the circumstances of society, the divi- 
sion of ranks and of pursuits, or the preponderance 
of one power of the mind over another, have pro- 
duced in him; to man as the being who looks be- 


fore and after; to man .as the student of his own 


nature; to man as connected by closer sympathies 


than we have reason to believe any other animal is 


with his own order in creation. Nor will it be less 


easily admitted, as a conclusion as much deduced 
from practical experience and an observation of 


facts, as following from the opinion we have just 
mentioned, that the error of the present system con- 
sists not in its teaching languages, but in its failing 
to teach them; in its teaching the mere words of a 
language, apart from the thoughts of which they are 
the offspring ; thus carrying forward into after life 
that miserable fault of an infant, which prevents a 
child from identifying, for a long time, the cat which is 
distinguished in the book by its consisting of three 
letters, with the cat which is distinguished in the 
nursery by its claws and whiskers; and carrying it 
forward, too, into the study of a foreign language, 
where the pupil has not a chance of ever acquiring 
a feeling of the real meaning and value of the words 
he studies, by hearing them used in ordinary con- 
versation; and in its teaching the pupil to consider 
his Latin expressions as mere versions of English ex- 
pressions, and actually keeping from the discerning 
pupil, that knowledge which it should be the object of 
this study to make him attain; that his phrases were 
actually the breathing words of breathing men, 
arose out of their wants, changed with the changes 
of their characters and circumstances, were the de- 
scription of objects which they saw, were the ex- 
pression of states of feeling in which they actually 
existed. 

We are thus one step further in our progress to- 
wards a just theory about this part of education. It 
still remains to inquire what languages are best for 
the purpose ; for it will be seen and acknowledged 
by every one, that there should be a particular lan- 
guage. To begin with teaching a child the generat 
laws of language would be to invert method. An 
examination of the general laws of language can be 
only accomplished by the analytical or reflective 
faculties ; and since all reflection must be either on 
what we have observed or what we have felt, nature 
has ordained that these shall be the last in the order 
of development. The grammarians have reversed 
the process ; not however from any desire to make a 
child reflect before its time, but from a wish to take 
it in hand at a period when it must receive their re- 


flections instead of its own. What language then 
shall we have recourse to? First of all, no doubt, 
to English; a language which at present is taught 
rather more imperfectly than any cen, and the bad 
method of teaching which has corrupted all the rest 
of our education. That the study of our own lan» 
guage is not sufficient, arises from this,—it being the 
vice of human nature to attach an undue worth 
to mere symbols, there is infinite danger if we only 
connect our feelings with one set of phrases, that we 
shall imagine some essential virtue to reside in that 
which is merely accidental and conventional. Shall 
we then have recourse, as some education-reformers 
recommend, to the modern languages; or shall we 
adhere to the two languages selected by our fathers ; 
or is there any third course better than either of 
these ? 


Now we fully agree with those who assert that the 
language which a child is taught should be a living 
language. But living in what sense? It should be 
the representative of living thoughts and feelings ; of 
the thoughts and feelings which constitute the life of 
the child’s mind. If it were not living in this sense, 
either the child must learn merely the words of a 
language, or it must exercise a sort of antiquarian 
curiosity and imagination, in order to discover what 
might have been the feelings which such and such words 
imported. Why it should be living in any other 
sense we cannot see; for as an instrument of univer- 
sal education, what matters it whether the words do 
happen now to be the media of expressing thoughts, 
so long as there is nothing in the nature of them to 
hinder them from being so used ; so far as this, how- 
ever, it is of consequence:—it imports greatly that 
we should not be led to affix too much importance 
to mere national characteristics; that we should not 
suppose languages are the mere symbols of the di- 
versity that subsists between nations, instead of being 
likewise the expression of those genial feelings in 
which they are all partakers ; and therefore, it seems 
to us, that the study of modern tongues would not 
answer the objects which we propose to ourselves in 
the study of languages; for, seeing that we are al- 
ways apt, in our ordinary habits of thinking, to asso- 
ciate with the idea of foreign nations whose inhabi- 
tants are in frequent commerce with us those points 
in which they are most unlike ourselves and each 
other, there is much danger that we should commu- 
nicate the same feeling to our children, and that 
while they studied those languages, they would be 
rather set upon observing how many indications 
there were in them of those peculiarities which pro- 
claim us to be Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Ger- 
mans, than in tracing out the lineaments of our 
human brotherhood ; and thus one great object of 
learning languages, viz. the removal of national pre- 
judices, would be but partially fulfilled ; for though 
we might see differences, and learn to tolerate them, 
we should not see similarities and love them; and, 
what is worse, we should forget that though there be 
characteristics which are accidental, there are like- 
wise those which are permanent, and that to have a 
proper indifference to the former, we should have an 
abiding persuasion of the importance of the latter. 
One question still remains: are the two languages 





generally taught in our schools properly selected: or 
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can we suggest any that would accomplish the con- 
dition of a medium of universal education more 
perfectly? Our ordinary reformers are here too 
ready with an answer. If we must have an obsolete 
language, they say, at least let it be Latin, “ the 
common language of science.” But what arguments 
can be possibly urged against banishing Greek from 
the studies of all but busy antiquarians, and lazy 
literateurs. We hope we shall not be thought to 
affect paradox if in this point we not merely differ 
from those gentlemen, but actually maintain the 
precise converse of the proposition which they so 
strenuously advocate. We shall at least endeavour 
to give some reasons for our opinions. 

The Latin language is essentially a dead language. 
It belongs not merely to a single nation, but toa 
single party and toa single wra. Itis Roman, pa- 
trician, consular. It is inseparably attached to one 
system of government, and no people existing under 
any other can possibly find in it a natural expression 
for their thoughts. It does not contain a few pri- 
mary elements, which being themselves incapable of 
change or decomposition, enable the language to re- 
tain the same original character amidst every altera- 
tion of its outward form ; but it resembles the people 
of whose feelings it was the symbol, in being, even 
in its radical properties, (if the very phrase thus ap- 
plied is not a misnomer,) the child of positive laws— 
the creature of convention. It followed, necessarily, 
that anew mode of expression, a word coined to 
suit a particular epoch or a particular occasion, was 
a perilous innovation. It shook the system to the 
centre, made the authority upon which it rested pre- 
carious, and deservedly drew down upon the man 
who for a momentary advantage or vanity had in- 
vented it a punishment like that which visited the 
offence of the son of Manlius, when he fancied that 
he had a right to perform an act of individual hero- 
ism in a commonwealth which was built upon an 
entire abandonment of individuality. Such a lan- 
guage necessarily expired after the set of institutions 
of which it was the subject had mouldered away. 
A language may be said to live, (we have already 
explained the sense in which we use the word,) when 
men are able to express whatever they wish to ex- 
press in it, without having need to imbibe the spirit 
or study the models of a former age. If this bea 
fair criterion, it is quite clear that the Latin language 
died with the republic, including in that word the 
reign of Augustus, the eight minutes during which 
the extinguished sun of Roman greatness still sent 
forth its habitual rays; for there is not one man of 
genius among the writers of the silver age who does 
not endeavour, with all his might, to project himself 
back upon the past; to endue himself with the feel- 
ings, and to surround himself with the scenery of 
republican Rome. The obvious constraint, amount- 
ing even to apparent affectation, which marks a 
writer of such extraordinary powers as Tacitus, can 
be explained no otherwise than as the effect of this 
necessary but painfully protracted effort of imagina- 
tion. A still stronger proof of what we are saying, 
is the impossibility of entering into this language, 
unless by acquainting ourselves with all the minutia 
of the history; an impossibility which we should 
not cease to believe in, even if it were objected that 
there are not six persons in England who understand 
Roman history, for we should require evidence that 
there are more than that number of persons who un- 
derstand Latin. Such is the language which some 
persons would use as the substratum of a compre- 
hensive education! Let us now look at that other 
study which they consider a fungus which must be 
cut off from the tree of knowledge, before we can 
hope to see it attain any pretence of healthy vigour. 

And surely if it can be affirmed of any language 
which has been spoken heretofore, or which is now 
spoken, that it lives—this may be pronounced of the 
Greek language ; a language which possesses in it- 
self scarcely anything that is essentially local and 
temporary; a language which has the power of 
moulding itself in conformity with the spirit of every 
age; of giving expression to the varieties of feeling 
and character in every individual ; a language which 
could adopt twenty different forms, and yet never 





for a moment lose its original identity ; which could 
lay all these forms at once under contribution to 
furnish a mighty genius with winged words for his 
winged thoughts; and then as easily could disperse 
itself into each of them, and become the apt inter- 
preter of the thoughts of thousands of human beings 
without any other similarity than what they derived 
from having the same expressive and beautiful me- 
dium of intercourse; a language which was an ap- 
parel magnificent enough for the imaginations of a 
people among whom the Spirit of Beauty dwelt in 
every one of its incarnations; who needed words 
to express every phase of external nature, every ca- 
price of the human mind; and which, when it had 
sufficed for those sublime occasions, had only to be 
stripped of its looser ornaments, to be rid of its su- 
perfluous bravery, in order to become a fit dress for 
the household conceptions of the rude Laconian; a 
language which would endure the utmost expansion 
to suit the necessities of those who were bent upon 
infinite discovery, or could contract itself into the 
most precise and logical instrument in the hands of 
those who would lay down the chart, and mete out 
the boundaries of their present knowledge; a lan- 
guage which, after having been naturalized for cen- 
turies among the variegated fictions of its country’s 
anthropomorphisms, could migrate into a land where 
the religion was different in its [immediate] origin, 
its spirit, and its forms, could adapt itself to the 
simplicity of Hebrew theology, and show forth the 
mystery of the ineffable Logos; a language, lastly, 
which, as in its earlier day it defied the efforts of 
rhetoricians and sophists to exhaust it of its strength, 
by the very pliancy with which it yielded to them, 
has, in its now advanced age. by the same subtle po- 
licy, escaped almost unhurt from the attacks of the 
barbarian innovators ; and, without having lost any 
of its radical characteristics, is able to express the 
lamentations of the Suliot poet for the condition of 
his country as suitably, if not so beautifully, as for- 
merly it expressed the commiseration which /Eschy- 
lus, in the pride of generosity, bestowed upon the 
misfortunes of its repulsed invaders. 

Often as these views of the superiority of the Greek 
over the Latin language have been expressed before, 
we do not know that any one has deduced from them 
the conclusion, that Greek is the most proper instru- 
ment to be employed in school education. The rea- 
son we think is obvious. They have rested the supe- 
riority of Greek chiefly, if not entirely, upon the su- 
periority of the books which are written in it. The 
Greek language, in their notion, is valuable chiefly 
on account of the rich eve which lies imbedded in it 
—valuable, because without a knowledge of it, we 
can know nothing of Homer, /schylus, and Aristo- 
phanes. And hence it is not difficult for one who 
observes the immense time which is usually bestow- 
ed upon it, to argue, that those at least who have 
but little time that they can devote to any besides 
the immediate studies of their calling, may well dis- 
pense with what is, after all, but an unsatisfying taste 
of an expensive luxury; and if this were all, we 
might acquiesce in the conclusion. But the merit 
of the writers in the two languages is, in our notion, 
a circumstance of comparatively subordinate import- 
ance. It was inevitable that a dialect like the Latin, 
and a literature like the Roman, should go together; 
for the same qualities of mind which confer inflexi- 
bility upon a language will display themselves, for 
the most part, in a formal and imitative style of writ- 
ing. It would be equally certain, that among a peo- 
ple who had created such a language as the Greek, 
there would be writers capable of creating thoughts 
worthy to be expressed by it; but if it were possi- 
ble that the writers could change places—if we could 
fancy the stiff thoughts of Virgil masquerading in the 
loose numbers of the Lliad, which possess nearly 
every couceivable power, except just the one they 
would then most need—the power of adding state- 
liness to common-place,—and if we could ima- 
gine Sallust’s little antithetical conceits expatiating 
in those periods—a world too wide for their neces- 
sities—which had been heretofore appropriated to 
the far-stretching speculations of Thucydides; and if 
we could, as ‘twere, fancy the great Greek writers 





shrinking their thoughts into the close and compact 
dresses which the Romans had thrown by; we should 
still consider the Greek language, thus deprived of 
its proudest ornaments, as retaining all its practical 
superiority to its rival, which would then number 
among its writers the second of poets, and the first 
of historians. Its fitness for early education con- 
sists not in the greatness of the authors who availed 
themselves of it, as the happiest medium for express- 
ing their thoughts ; but on approaching nearer than 
any other, of which we know any thing, to the charac- 
ter of an UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 
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NEW BOOKS. 





NAPOLEON. 





History of Italy during the Consulate and Empire of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, translated from the Italian of 


Carlo Botta. By the Author of * The Life of 
Joanna, Queen of Naples.” In 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, Baldwin and Cradock. 
Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo, Ministre de la Police 
sous Napoleon. In 2 vols. London, Bossange. 
Ir is impossible to imagine two works, to some ex- 
tent written on the same subject, in which the op- 
posite sentiments and position of the authors establish 
a more striking and complete contrast than in those 
which are at present before us. The one, the pane- 
gyric of a conqueror by his humble and devoted 
adherent, whose object is to prove that the greatest 
warlike genius was combined, in the character of his 
imperial master, with the most pacific and unambi- 
tious temper ;—the other, the memorial of a despot 
by his subdued and humiliated vassal, who, whatever 
good he may now and then be forced to describe as 
resulting from the ** man of destiny’s” actions, in- 
variably traces them to low and evil motives. The 
one, a long procession of triumphs, from the Rhine 
to the Nile, from Egypt to Marengo, from Marengo 
to Austerlitz and Jena. The other, an impressive 
memento of the sorrows in the train of conquest. 
The one, in short, a Frenchman’s reminiscence of 
French power, glory, and spectacle,—the other, an 
Italian’s lamentation over the withered and deceived 
hopes of Italy. 

The present work is the first of Mr. Botta which 
has been presented to the English reading public, 
although notices of the original publication in Italian 
and of the French version, have appeared in our two 
foreign quarterly journals. If the article in the 
“ Foreign Quarterly” was rather too laudatory, 
and ascribed to Signor Botta more candour and im- 
partiality than could reasonably be expected from an 
historian who had been mixed up so frequently in 
the transactions he describes; that in the Foreign 
Review, on the other hand, though undoubtedly the 
production of a well-informed mind, was penned 
with such excessive and minute severity as to dimin- 
ish, in a great degree, the weight and authority of 
the really valid charges which were therein made 
against the political and historical consistency of 
Signor Botta. The principal heads of accusation 
which are preferred by the writer in the Foreign 
Review are,—ist, Want of patriotism in serving 
and accepting oftice under the enemies and invaders 
of his country. 2dly, Want of gratitude in assail- 
ing the memory of Napoleon, his “ imperial bene- 
factor.” 3dly, Historical incorrectness, and unfair- 
ness in the statement of events and of arguments. 
With regard to the first of these charges, we should 
say, that it is hard to accuse a man of desertion and 
betrayal of his country’s cause, who in no genuine 
meaning of the word can be said to have a country 
to fight for; and who may honestly have thought 
that the assistance of France offered the best avail- 
able chance for an ameliorated system of government. 
Besides, if it be true that Signor Botta was never 
swayed by any predilection in politics unless for the 
party which was uppermost, it must at least be con- 
ceded, that this absolute indifference is as likely to 
secure impartiality in his writings, as any feeling 
which can rationally be looked for in the native of a 
divided, degraded, and enslaved country. As for 
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his alleged ingratitude to Napoleon, we would ask, 
what gratitude is due to a tyrant, whose very favours 
insulted the recipient; who ‘‘ corrupted by despot- 
ism,” as Botta justly observes, ‘* every benefit which 
he conferred.’’ Of the historical errors imputed by 
the critic, there are some, no doubt, correctly im- 
puted, as well as usefully and completely exposed. 
Some again with regard to English affairs, of which 
Botta was unlikely to be very well informed, we 
think are treated with unnecessary harshness; 
while others we cannot but consider as ascribed to 
the historian, either on grounds very frivolous, or on 
no grounds at all. For example, Signor Botta is 
accused of mentioning the provisional government 
of Piedmont, in 1799, with “‘ high eulogium,” a 
charge which will be found to be unwarranted, upon 
a reference to the text of his volumes. Again, he is 
made to ‘‘say not a word” of the state-prisons 
erected in Italy by Napoleon ; whereas, the use made 
of these establishments is referred to in his history 
over and over again. Lastly, he is said to “load 
with eulogies the memory of a monster like Manhes.” 
Now, it is true that Signor Botta goes too far in 
apologizing for the cruelties of that general, and that 
he presumes without sufficient authority, that the 
worst of them were committed by his subalterns 
without orders; but as he characterises many of 
the acts themselves by such epithets as ‘ ferocious,” 
and “ infamous,’’ and acknowledges that the name 
of their supposed author will be for ever loaded by a 
moiety of the Calabrians with execration, it cannot 
truly be asserted that he views such dark proceed- 
ings with the undiscriminating approbation imputed 
by the critic. With regard to the less important sins 
of omission which the Foreign Reviewer charges on 
the historian, we are inclined, for the most part, to 
confirm the accusation; and we agree most cordially 
with its author in deprecating and condemning a 
great part of the political doctrine and morality in- 
culcated in Signor Botta’s work. Of this we shall 
say more ere the close of the present article, although 
we look upon it rather as a national, than individual 
vice in our author, For the present, we shall leave 
the question of his merits or demerits, to investigate 
the subject and contents of his work. 

The complete and solid union of the states of the 
Peninsula had long been an object anxiously looked 
forward to by those Italians who yearned impatiently 
for national independence, and who saw the only 
chance for it in national unity. Foreign domination 
with the vices thence engendered—ignorance and 
depression of the people—numerical force and influ- 
ence of the priests—servility to foreign or home despot- 
ism in the nobles, were obstacles to political regenera- 
tion, which might have yielded to the happy star of 
Joseph and of Leopold, or have been swept before 
the progress of the French revolution. Evcn the 
ambitious inroads of Napoleon assumed the pretext 
of consolidation and of independence. The hope of 
this blessing was still cherished by the Italians, 
through every revolutionary crisis. It survived every 
political fashion dictated by France; it inspired the 
very flatteries addressed to French tyranny ; it en- 
nobled even service in the ranks of French armies; 
it was flattered for their selfish ends by England and 
by Austria— 

** Powers 
Eternal! such names mingle” 
until, crushed beneath the perfidy of Castlereagh and 
Francis, its embers died away within the breasts of a 
few patriots, or excited rash and less refined spirits 
to an ill-sustained and useless resistance. 

The siege of Genoa (garrisoned by 10,000 
French,) by the Austrians, in 1799, affords our 
author an opportunity, which he does not neglect, of 
diversifying political and military details with the 
picturesque and vivid description of those Aome- 
scenes of anxiety and distress which are apt to be 
neglected in the narrative of a campaign, but without 
which, that narrative is incomplete. The misery re- 
sulting from a scarcity of provisions is delineated 
with a terrible minuteness, which needs no artifice of 
diction to impress it on the mind of every reader, 
Our limits only allow us to extract a single paragraph 
from this part of the work. . 





** During the siege, yet before the last extremities 
arrived, a pound of rice was sold for seven lire; a 
pound of veal for four; a pound of horse-flesh for 
thirty-two soldi ;* a pound of flour for ten or twelve 
lire ; eggs at fourteen lire the dozen; bran at thirty 
soldi the pound. . Before all was over, a bean was 
sold for two soldi, and a biscuit of three ounce weight 
for twelve francs, and none were at last to be had. 
Neither Massena, nor the other generals, would al- 
low themselves greater indulgences than private in- 
dividuals; they fared like the plebeians ;—a lauda- 
ble instance of self-denial, and highly efficacious in 
enabling others to bear up against their privations. 
A little cheese and a few vegetables were the only 
nourishment given to the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. Men and women, in the last agonies of 
starvation and despair, filled the air with their groans 
and shrieks. Sometimes, while uttering these dread- 
ful cries, they strove with furious hands to tear out 
their agonized intestines, and fell dead in the streets, 
No one relieved them, for no one thought but of 
himself; no one heeded them, for the frequency of 
the circumstance had made it cease to seem horrible. 
Some in spasms and convulsions and contortions 
groaned out their last amidst crowds of the popu- 
lace. Children, left by the death or the despair of 
their parents in utter destitution, with mournful ges- 
tures, and tears, and heart-broken accents, implored 
the pity of the passing stranger; but none either 
pitied them, or aided them; the excess of his own 
sufferings extinguishing in each man’s breast com- 
passion for the misery of others. These innocent 
deserted beings eagerly searched in the gutters of 
the streets, in the common sewers, in the drainings 
of the washing-houses, for a chance morsel of some 
dead animal, or any remains of the food of beasts, 
which, when found, were greedily devoured. Many 
who lay down alive in the evening were found dead 
in their beds in the morning, and children more 
frequently than adults. Fathers accused the tardi- 
ness of death, and some hastened its approach by 
the violence of their own hands—citizens and sol- 
diers alike. Some of the French preferring death to 
the anguish of hunger destroyed themselves ; others 
disdainfully flung down those arms which they had 
no longer strength to carry ; and others, abandoning 
a habitation of despair, sought in the camp of the 
enemy, English or Austrian, that food and that pity 
which was no longer to be found amidst the French 
and Genoese. But cruel and horrible beyond all 
description was the spectacle presented by the 
German prisoners of war, confined in certain 
old barges anchored in the port; for such was the 
dire necessity at last, that for some days they were 
left without nutriment of any description. They eat 
their shoes, they devoured the leather of their pouches, 
and, scowling darkly at each other, their sinister 
glances betrayed the horrid fear of being at last re- 
duced to a more fearful resource. In the end, their 
French guards were removed, under the apprehen- 
sion that they might be made the sacrifice of raven- 
ing hunger: so great at last was their desperation 
that they endeavoured to pierce holes in the barges 
in order to sink them, preferring to perish thus, 
rather than any longer endure the tortures of hunger. 
As commonly happens, a mortal pestilence was 


added to the horrors of famine: the worst kinds of 


fevers carried off crowds from the public hospitals, 
the lowly hovels of the poor, and the superb palaces 
of the rich, Under the same roof, death might be 
seen in different shapes; one died, maddened by 
hunger, another stupified by fever; some pallid from 
extenuation, others livid with febrile spots. Every 
thing brought grief—every thing fear; for he who 
was still living awaited either his own death, or that 
of his nearest friends. Such was the state of the 
once rich and joyous Genoa; and the bitterest 
thought of all was, that her present sufferings could 
conduce nothing to future good, either as to her 
liberty or her independence.” 


““* The value of a lira of Genoa, is 8jd.; a soldo is 
equivalent to 4d. The lira is an imaginary denomina- 
tion, varying in value in the different states of Italy.— 
TR.” 





A singular contrast to the foregoing melancholy 
picture, is afforded by the following lively sketch of 
the festivities on the union of Genoa with France, in 
1805. And yet they were the same Genoese, en- 
slaved, plundered, and insulted, as formerly ; only 
freed from the immediate grasp of death, and amused 
with the exterior shew of harmony and splendour. 

‘‘The complimentary gratulations ended, the 
fetes began. They were commenced on the sea: a 
structure which they called the Temple of Neptune, 
or the Ocean Pantheon, afforded a magnificent 
spectacle. It was erected on a platform of vessels, 
which did not however appear above the water, for 
it seemed to stand on a verdant sward, and was 
moved through the waves by means of concealed 
machinery, This edifice was crowned by a grand 
cupola, supported by sixteen columns of the Ionic 
order, and was adorned by the statues of marine 
deities, On the external and internal entablature 
was an inscription, composed by the priest Solari, 
which signified that-“‘ the Ligurians augured to 
Napoleon, Emperor and King, the sovereignty of 
the sea, as he already possessed that of the land.” 
The whole construction was ingenious and beautiful; 
and, when it bad been brought to the middle of 
the harbour, Napoleon took his seat, the by-standers 
delightedly gazing on the splendid scene. Four 
floating islets, representing four Chinese gardens, 
adorned with palms, cedars, lemon, orange, and 
pomegranate trees, refreshed with gushing fountains 
of the purest water, covered by cupolas, entwined 
with various colours, and ornamented by a surpris- 
ing quantity of harmonious little bells, which were 
put in motion by the continual movement of the 
machinery, kept gliding from one part of the harbour 
to another. An innumerable fleet of boats, small 
barges, skiffs, canoes, and goudolas, tastefully orna- 
mented, added the shifting changes of their sails and 
oars to the changes of the ever varying sea, and at 
every moment presented to the eye of the spectator 
a thousand various groups and figures. A regatta, 
or rather a race between six ships, next took place : 
two issued at once from each of the marine gates, 
and with astonishing velocity strove for the prize of 
swiftness, which was gained by that bearing the flag 
of the bridge of Spinola; and the plaudits and fes- 
tive shouts of the multitude mounted to the skies. 
Night now arrived, but the scene became more 
beautiful, for the crystal lustres that were suspended 
between the columns of the floating temple were 
suddenly illuminated, and threw on the moving 
waters countless rays of brilliant light, which were 
reflected back from its smooth surface in dazzling 
scintillations of varying colour. The small cupolas 
of the islets were also illuminated, to correspond 
with the lofty dome of the pantheon: stars of fire 
encircled the temple and the islets, in the manner 
taught by Vitruvius. The agile barks also hung out 
their lights, which, as they bounded along the waves, 
or swiftly turned round, seemed the play of lightning 
on the water: when beheld from one side of the 
shores, they were mingled in the, full blaze of the 
temple and islands; but, from the other, strewed the 
darkness of night with innumerable wandering stars.: 
Whilst the eye was enraptured by sights of such 
beauty, the ear was enchanted with sounds not less 
exquisite. The bowers of the Chinese islands were 
filled with bands of vocal and instrumental musicians, 
in appropriate costume, who executed the gayest 
music. At the same time, the walls of the city seem- 
ed a rampart of fire; all the palaces, and almost all 
the houses were illuminated, and the entire amphi- 
theatre of Genoa the Superb proudly answered by its 
magnificence to the splendour of the sea. The 
tower of the Lanthorn bursting forth into instanta- 
neous brilliancy, with lights disposed in a thousand 
beautiful forms, attracted the eyes of all, and called 
forth an universal intense shout of applause. The 
wonder was still increased, when from its top burst 
forth torrents of flame, as if it had been suddenly 
transformed into a voleano. Nor were the fireworks 
the least remarkable part of this magnificent festival ; 
two temples of fire, of exquisite beauty, rose at the 
same instant from the opposite points of the mole, 
while other fireworks prepared with astonishing 
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skill now darting into the water, seemed for a mo- 
ment extinct, and now burst again into the upward 
air with redoubled splendour. Thus did the soft 
movements on the peopled sea, the resplendent 
beauty of the illuminations, the mirthful sounds of 
the exquisite music combine to form a scene un- 
equalled for delight and grandeur.” 

The general speculations of our author are written 
in a very different manner from the narrative depart- 
ment of his work, and have a certain degree of pomp 
and inflation about them, which a hostile critic may 
easily exaggerate into stiffness, coldness, and con- 
ceit. Of the vein of thought and feeling which per- 
vades his general observations, and his politic axioms, 
not much, we have already hinted, need or ought to 
be said, except that it is very much what might have 
been expected from a person who had taken a view 
rather keen than comprehensive of the later revolu- 
tionary epochs of France, and who had followed with 
an interest, often personal, the political metamor- 
phoses and mutations which that country effected in 
his own. The following short sentences may be 
taken a8 specimens :— 

** Great is the efticacy of ambiguous language in 
civil discords, because the different factions have no 
communication with each other; or, if they have, 
they yield no faith to the representations of their 
political opponents, and he who stands above them 
all may flatter them, may wind them about, and de- 
lude them at will.” 

** To believe that abstract principles will prevail 
over full purses, is the folly of a madman.” 

** Not high-sounding names, but the realisation of 
immediate happiness, is necessary to form a stable 
foundation for national institutions. The people are 
not metaphysicians; they measure their happiness, 
not by what they hear, but by what they experience.” 

On the whole, we recommend these volumes to 
our readers, and we trust the same fidelity and spirit 
with which this version of a part of Botta’s history 
has been executed, will be applied to the first por- 
tion of the work (beginning with the beneficent reign 
of Leopold in Tuscany,) which has not hitherto 
been translated from the original Italian. 

We have been somewhat surprised by the perusal 
of an article in a literary journal of the last week, 
on the subject of the work of which the title stands 
second at the head of our foregoing observations. 
Undistinguishing praises of a/d Bonaparte’s generals 
as “‘ republican warriors and upright statesmen,” up 
to the very moment when, unluckily, they became 
the ‘‘ vile instruments of a despot’s ambition,” we 
confess do appear to us in a questionable shape. 
We would suggest to our respected contemporary, 
whether the fact of becoming “ a creature of Napo- 
leon” be not utterly at war with the hypothesis of 
pure virtue, antecedent to so base a connection— 
whether the very success of that usurper be not con- 
clusive evidence of moral vice or weakness in the 
men by whom his path was attended. Of the 
causes which promoted that success, of the character 
of Napoleon, and of the degree of weight due to the 
apoloyy, or rather panegyric of the Duc de Rovigo, 
we shall speak upon a future occasion. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and States- 
men. By W.S. Lanvor, Esq. Vol. III. 8vo. 
pp. 582. London. Colburn. 

Tuere is no proof of an author’s talents so unequi- 
vocal as his producing a great impression upon the 
public by a book which could have directly interested 
only a small section of it. The evidence which 
such a fact affords is two-fold. It proves that he 
must have affected the class to whom his book does 
appeal very strongly, or they would not have taken 
such pains to spread their opinion of it; and proves 
that this class must possess a great influence upon 
society, or they would uot have succeeded in spread- 
ing it. The stone which has made circles round 
the extremity of a pool must have been thrown with 
no ordinary force, and thrown, moreover, into the 
very centre. 





Mr. Landor’s book can well stand the application 
of this test. The two first volumes of his Imaginary 
Conversations actually excited an extraordinary in- 
terest, and yet it would be difficult to name a book 
which must have found fewer readers who shared in 
the feelings of the writer, or understood the state of 
mind in which they originated. To numbers the 
book cannot fail to have been positively offensive, 
and yet not in that sort in which a writer may gain 
by being offensive. It did not provoke the abuse of 
any particular faction, who thereby enlisted their 
Opponents in its support. It outraged people, they 
scarcely knew how or where; they could not point 
to the sore place which it irritated, but they felt that 
it did irritate them ten times the more on that very 
account; like some insect under the skin, which 
torments you twice as much, because in your rage 
against it, you do not know where to lay the venue. 
We could without difficulty make out a list of the 
persons who must have felt themselves personally 
aggrieved by the book :—all aged gentlemen who 
consider that no mind which is economically 
managed can keep up a peace establishment of more 
than one idea per twelvemonth ;—all sensible per- 
sons who look down with contempt upon every in- 
dividual who for a moment quits his rich merchan- 
dize to occupy himself with such unimportant con- 
siderations as the improvement of individuals, or the 
destiny of nations;—all sober-minded admirers of 
the literature of the last century, who think with 
Mr. Coke, that we ought never to depart from the 
standard of 1792 ;—all those who would have truths 
made to fit exactly the question of the day, and 
would cut off from them as superfluous whatever is 
of merely universal application ;—all those whose 
Opinions are only the clothes in which some fast- 
mouldering memory is embalmed, and who, when- 
ever their own intellects are at fault, (a matter of no 
rare occurrence,) seek out some familiar spirit to 
bring the shade of Mr. Fox or Mr. Pitt again from 
the dead, that perhaps they may interpret the signs 
of ourtimes, who could not understand their own ;— 
all those liberals of another class, whose principles 
are amiable qualities dependent upon the opinions 
of their opponents;—men whose only definition of 
right is the reverse of wrong, who will rave against 
the worship of legitimates, and will adore the most 
odious, shapeless, and hateful idol that human be- 
ings ever knelt to, merely because instead of being 
the puppet in the hands of others he had the ad- 
ditional infamy of setting himself up. All those, 
and a thousand more of the like classes, must abhor 
a person who, like Mr. Landor, scrupled not to 
make every sentence of his book the expression of 
some principle, right or wrong; who avowed that 
taking a deep interest in the welfare of mankind was 
not the same thing in his dialect with having a 
pound shillings and pence interest in it; who pro- 
fessed the most startling opinions about literature 
and poetry; who talked about such by-gone persons 
as Timoleon and Harrington, when foolishly imagin- 
ing that there are such things as truths which never 
wax old; who laughed outright in the face of some 
of his country’s gods, and who did not think Napo- 
leon a good man, merely because Mr. Perceval and 
the Tories thought him a bad one. We are con- 
strained to own too, and we do it with reluctance, 
that there were other and better men than these; 
yea, the very best men that the country boasts of, 
who felt that they had not that sympathy with this 
writer which his great powers of mind, and the ex- 
cellence of some of his principles would but for the 
mixture of some worse ingredients, have warranted 
them in feeling. The calmest, the most meditative, 
the wisest men of our day, did not praise the Con- 
versations as they would have praised it, if they 
had not perceived in it a spirit which they dared 
not encourage in themselves or admire in others. 
Amidst much strong writing, and evidently much 
strong feeling, they saw not, and lamented that they 
saw not, that tone of settled earnestness, that con- 
sciousness that the truths he proclaims are of deep 
moment to the well-being of his fellow-creatures ; 
that anxiety to lay a deeper groundwork for men’s 
opinions than the fashion of the hour, and as the ne- 





cessary concomitant of these that equable and happy 
temper of mind which will induce a writer to brave 
any opposition from the world, and yet will prevent 
him from needlessly wounding a single feeling or 
opinion of his neighbour ; which will not allow him 
ever to spoil the majesty of a naked truth, by putting 
on it a paste necklace of points, far less to distort its 
form by crimping it into a paradox; which will make 
him always anxious to rouse, never to startle, a 
reader from his lethargy ; which will make him treat 
even the oppressors of the earth without contumely, 
upon the principle so exquisitely expressed by 
Shelley, 

** We hate their want of truth and love, 

Then how shall we bate them.” 


Such men, we say, found these faults with Mr. Lan- 
dor’s book, and expressed them with that gentleness 
with which such men must always censure. Mr. 
Landor, however, had a class of readers who ad- 
mired him without measure or method. There is a 
large class of young men, of strong feelings, lively 
imaginations, and pregnant intellects, in whom the 
warmth of their earliest sensibilities is not yet de- 
stroyed by mixture with the world ; who still dare to 
like an honest sentiment, and almost dare to profess 
they like it; but who are just enough sophisticated 
to prefer truth where it is presented them with a 
little of the mincing air of affectation, of falsehood, 
and to thank an author who allows them to indulge 
their sympathy with what is good and generous, 
under pretence of admiring it as something quaint 
and outlandish. 

We have hitherto expressed the opinions which 
we suppose other people may entertain about Mr, 
Landor, saying nothing of our own, and we are 
rather glad that the length to which our observations 
have run will save us from the necessity of dogma- 
tising much even respecting the contents of this third 
volume, upon which it behoves us to express some 
opinion. 

On the whole, we think it decidedly inferior to 
the two former, and inferior in the worst way. It 
insults people's prejudices more and moresummarily, 
—it is a great deal more virulent, and with less of 
originality than perhaps might be expected, has more 
of paradox. There are, however, some delightful pas- 
sages, as we shall hope to convince our readers be- 
fore we finish this article. The first dialogue be- 
tween Rousseau and Malesherbes, on the whole, is 
very pleasing and instructive; but we must express 
our total dissent from one paragraph, in which truth 
is represented as not being a main and ultimate 
object of philosophy, and which we hope belongs to 
Malesherbes not to Mr. Landor:— 

** Rousseau.—Sir, I perceive you are among my 
enemies: I did not think it; for, whatever may be 
my faults, | am totally free from suspicion. 

“© Malesherbes.—And do not think it now, I en- 
treat you, my good friend. 

** Rous.—Courts and society have corrupted the 
best heart in France, and have perverted the best in- 
tellect. 

** Mal.—They have done much evil then. 

** Rous.—Answer me, and your own conscience ; 


how could you choose to live among the perfidies of 


Paris and Versailles! 

** Mal.—Lawyers, and advocates in particular, 
must live there; philosophers need not. If every 
honest man thought it requisite to leave those cities, 
would they be the better for it! 

‘* Rous.—You have entered into intimacies with 
the members of various administrations, opposite in 
plans and sentiments, but all alike hosule to you, 
and all of whom, if they could have kept your talents 
down, would have done it. Finding the thing im- 
possible, they ceased to persecute and malign you, 
and would gladly tempt you, under the semblance 
of friendship and esteem, to supplicate for some of- 
fice, that they might indicate to the world your un- 
worthiness by refusing you: a proof, as you know, 
quite sufficient, and self-evident to all. 

“© Mal.—They will never tempt me to supplicate 
for any thing but justice, and that in behalf of others. 
I know nothing of parties: if I am acquainted with 
two persons of opposite sides in politics, I consider 
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them as you consider a watchmaker and a cabinet- 
maker: one desires to rise by one way, the other by 
another. Administrations and systems of govern- 
ment would be quite indifferent to those very func- 
tionaries and their opponents who appear the most 
zealous partisans, if their fortunes and consequence 
were not affixed tothem. Several seem consistent, 
and indeed are so; the reason is, versatility would 
loosen and detach from them the public esteem and 
confidence 

“* Rous —By which their girandoles are lighted, 
their dinners served, their lacqueys liveried, and their 
opera-girls vie in benefit-nights. There is no state 
in Europe where the least wise have not governed 
the most wise. We find the light and foolish keep- 
ing up with the machinery of government easily and 
leisurely, just as we see butterflies keep up with car- 
riages at full speed. This is owing in both cases to 
their levity and their position: the stronger and the 
more active are left behind. I am resolved to prove 
that farmers-general are the main causes of the de- 
fects in our music. 

“ Mal,—Prove it, or any thing else, provided that 
the discussion does not irritate and torment you. 

** Rous.—Truth is the object of philosophy. 

** Mal.—Not so of philosophers: the display of 
ingenuity, for the most part, is, and always has been 
it. I must here offer you an opinion of my own, 
which, if you think well of me, you will pardon, 
though you should disbelieve its solidity. My 
opinion, then, is, that truth is not reasonably 
the main and ultimate object of philosophy ; 
but that philosophy should seek truth merely 
as the means of acquiring and of propagating 
happiness. Truths are simple: wisdom, which is 
formed by their apposition and application, is con- 
crete: out of this, in its vast varieties, open to our 
wants and wishes, comes happiness: but the know- 
ledge of all the truths ever yet discovered does not 
lead immediately to it, nor indeed will ever reach it, 
unless you make the more important of them bear 
upon your heart and intellect, and form, as it were, 
the blood that moves and nurtures them,”’ 

The next, between Ferdinand of Spain and Don 
Victor Saez, is open to all the objection we before 
mentioned. Surely such a man as Ferdinand is not 
worth the contempt of such a man as Mr. Landor. 
The third, between Aphanasia and Beniowski, is 
pretty, with here and there a tinge of false senti- 
ment. The dialogue between Romilly and Perceval 
has great merit throughout, and what is much more 
extraordinary, is quite unexceptionable. 

From that between Anacreon and Polycrates we 
must make a short extract, and then dismiss the 
volume with a simple commendation to our readers ; 
which must, however, not be taken as including the 
racy dialogue between Lady Glengrin, Sir Fire 
Coats, and the Due de Richelieu, which, with some 
beauties, is an imitation of Sterne’s worst style. 

“ Polycrates.—I had less trouble in becoming the 
master of Samos than you in saying it: indeed, when 
{ consider how little [ experienced, I wonder that 
liberty can exist in any country where there is one 
resolute and sagacious man. 

** Anacreon.—And I that tyranny can, where there 
are two. 

 Pol.—What! Anacreon, are even you my ad- 
versary / 

** Anac.—Silly creature! behold the fruit of roy- 
alty! rottenness in the pulp, and bitterness in the 
kernel. 

** Polycrates, if I had uttered those words before 
the people, they would have stoned me for being 
your enemy—for being a traitor! This is the expres- 
sion of late not applied to those who betray, but to 
those who resist or traverse the betrayer. To such 
a situation are men reduced when they abandon self- 
tule! I love you from similarity of studies and in- 
clinations, from habit, from gaiety of heart, and be- 
cause I live with you more conveniently than in a 
meaner house and among coarser slaves. As for the 
Samiots, you cannot suppose me much interested 
about them. Beauty itself is the less fierce from 
servitude; and there is no person, young or old, who 
does not respect more highly the friend of Polycra- 
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tes than the poet of Teios. But really there is a 
pleasure in seeing it, be where it may. You, my 
dear Polycrates, who are an usurper, for which cou- 
rage, prudence, affability, liberality, are necessary, 
would surely blush to act no better or more hu- 
manely than an hereditary and established king; 
the disadvantages of whose condition you yourself 
have stated admirably. Society is not yet trodden 
down and forked together by you into one and the 
same rotten mass, with rank weeds covering the top 
and sucking out its juices: though somewhat soiled, 
the straws are yet distinct, and may be assorted out 
for different uses as you want them. Circe, when 
she transformed the companions of Ulysses into 
swine, did not take any delight in drawing their 
tusks and ringing their snouts, but left them, by spe- 
cial grace, in quiet and full possession of their new 
privileges and dignities. The rod of enchantment 
was the only rod she used among them, finding a 
much better music in the chorusses of her nymphs, 
than in the grunts and squeals of her subjects. 

** Pol,—Now tell me truly, Anacreon, if you knew 
of a conspiracy against me, would you reveal it? 

*¢ Anac.—I would; both for your sake and for the 
conspirators. On all occasions, even were [ not your 
guest and friend, I would dissuade from every simi- 
lar design. 

** Pol.—You appear to have a fellow-feeling. 

** Anac.—Answer me as frankly as I answered 
you. If by accident you met a girl carried off by 
force, would you stop the ravisher? 

* Pol.—Certainly, if she were pretty: if not, I 
would leave the offence to its own punishment. 

* Anac.—If the offence had been perpetrated in 
all its parts, if the girl were silent, and if the brother 
unarmed should rush upon the perpetrator armed-— 

*¢ Pol.—I would catch him by the sleeve and stop 
him. 

** Anac.—-I would act so in this business of yours. 
You have deflowered the virgin: whether the action 
will bring after it the full chastisement, I know not; 
nor whether the laws will ever wake upon it, or, 
waking upon it, whether they will not hold their 
breath and lie quiet. Weazels, and other animals 
that consume our corn, are strangled or poisoned, 
as may happen: usurpers and conquerors must be 
taken off quietly in one way only, lest many perish 
in the attempt, and lest it fail. No conspiracy of 
more than two persons ought ever to be entered into 
on such a business. Hence the danger is diminished 
to those concerned, and the satisfaction and glory is 
increased. Statues can be erected to two, not to 
many; gibbets can he erected as readily to many as 
to few, and would be; for nearly all conspiracies 
have been discovered and punished; while hundreds 
of usurpers have been removed by their cooks, their 
cup-bearers, and their mistresses, as easily, and with 
as little noise or notice, as a dish from the table, or 
a slipper from the bed-side.” 


THE LAW MAGAZINE. 








The Law Magazine ; or, Quarterly Review of Juris- 
prudence. 8vo. London, 1828. Benning. 
Tue want of a journal for communicating infor- 
mation on matters of practical utility to the pro- 
fessors of the law, has been long a subject of gene- 
ral complaint throughout all its various branches. 
The few publications, which have from time to 
time attempted to supply this deficiency, have been 
either too limited in their design, or imperfect in 
their execution; and the Jurist, though a masterly 
production in its own department, is devoted rather 
to the philosophy of jurisprudence, than to an eluci- 
dation of the technical system of English law. To 
meet the exigencies of the profession, the Law 
Magazine has adopted the latter as its peculiar 
province, and both the design and execution of the 
number which made its appearance yesterday, 
prove the conductors of the journal eminently 
qualified for the task they have undertaken. Though 
the nature of the work renders occasional techni- 
calities unavoidable, the subjects appear so gene- 
rally selected with a view to popular interest, that 
most of them may render advantage even to those 


who are not within the pale of the profession ; and 
its articles of general jurisprudence and legal litera- 
ture are capable of affording information and 
amusement to all, 

A clear exposition of the system of English 
pleading forms the opening article of the Maga- 
zine ; and though its writer enforces the propriety 
of alterations in many parts of the practice of plead- 
ing, his article is nevertheless a bold defence of the 
principles of the system, That a necessity exists for 
some process in an action, by which each party 
inay be put in possession of the other’s case pre- 
parative to the trial of the question at issue, we 
agree with the reviewer, is too plain to require 
demonstration. For the reasons, however, b 
which he has attempted to establish his proposi- 
tion, that the existing process is the appropriate 
one for the purpose, we must refer our readers to 
the article itself. Much of his vindication 
appears to be sustainable only in the existin 
complexity of the law, and the paucity of its tri- 
bunals. ‘Thus, for instance, with reference to the 
latter, our readers may not perhaps be aware that 
these very statements, which are now never brought 
before the court in any shape until the day of trial, 
were originally in the earliest stages of the pro- 
ceeding, delivered orally in open court, under the 
superintendance of a judge, to whose discrimina- 
tion was left their entry upon the record. Such a 
preliminary investigation it 1s obvious would super- 
sede the present lengthened process of pleading ; 
but one great objection urged to its present adop- 
tiun, is its impracticability, except under an im- 
mense multiplication of tribunals. We are not 
prepared to say, that if courts were to be increased 
only to meet this emergence, the gain of the sub- 
stitution would be worth its cost. The paucity of 
tribunals has, however, always struck us as one of 
the great defects of English jurisprudence; and, 
undoubtedly, the tendency of an addition to their 
number to shorten the proceedings of a suit, would 
be an additional motive to us for seeking their in- 
crease. In exhibiting the extent to which vague- 
ness is capable of being carried by the use of mid- 
die terms, the reviewer has cited so amusing an il- 
lustration, that we cannot resist its quotation. ‘It 
is extracted from a bill filed by one highwayman 
against another, and of course it was necessary to 
conceal the real nature of the transaction from the 
court. 

“ John Everett against Joseph Williams. The 
bill stated that the plaintiff was skilled in dealing in 
several commodities, such as plate, rings, watches, 
&c.; that the defendant applied to him to become a 
partner; that they entered into partnership, and it 
was agreed that they should equally provide all sorts 
of necessaries, such as horses, saddles, bridles, and 
equally bear all expenses on the roads, and at inns, 
taverns, or alehouses, or at markets or fairs. ‘ And 
your orator and the said Joseph Williams proceeded 
jointly in the said business with good success on 
Hounslow Heath, where they dealt with a gentleman 
for a gold watch; and afterwards, the said Joseph 
Williams told your orator that Finchley, in the 
county of Middlesex, was a good and convenient 
place to deal in, and that commodities were very 
plentiful at Finchley aforesaid, and it would be al- 
most all clear gain to them; that they went accord- 
ingly, and dealt with several gentlemen for divers 
watches, rings, swords, canes, hats, cloaks, horses, 
bridles, saddles, and other things; that about a month 
afterwards, the said Joseph Williams informed your 
orator that there was a gentleman at Blackheath who 
had a good horse, saddle, bridle, watch, sword, cane, 
and other things to dispose of, which, he believed, 
might be had for little or no money; that they ac- 
cordingly went and met with the said gentleman, 
and after some discourse they dealt for the said horse, 
&c.; that your orator and the said Joseph Williams 
continued their joint dealings together until Michael- 
mas, and dealt together in several places, to wit, Bag- 
shot in Surrey, Salisbury in Wiltshire, Hampstead in 
Middlesex, and elsewhere, to the amount of £2000, 
and upwards.’ The rest of the bill is in the ordinary 





form for a partnership account. Our authority goes 
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on to state, that it was reported as scandalous and 
impertinent; that the solicitors were attached and 
fined, and that Jonathan Collins, Esq., who signed 
it, was compelled to pay the costs; that the plaintiff 
was executed at Tyburn in 1730, the defendant at 
Maidstone in 1735, and Wreathcock, one of the so- 
licitors, convicted of robbing Dr. Lancaster in 1735, 
and transported.” 

The article on Chancery Reforms is a compression 
into a small space of a large amount of information. 
The sketch which it contains of the constitution of 
the court, and the subjects of its jurisdiction, proves 
most conclusively the physical incapacity of its judges 
to dispose, with any thing like decent despatch, of 
the immense mass of business which is eternally ac- 
cumulating in the court. The reviewer cites from 
Mr. Melen to prove that— 

“In January, 1825, the arrears of business in the 
three courts stood thus: 695 causes, 473 petitions, 
238 causes upon exceptions and further directions, 
43 pleas and demurrers, and 126 appeals, making 
together 1577 separate subjects for consideration ; 
the final settlement of which would be sufficient to 
occupy the time of the three judges for at least three 
years to come, though no fresh business were brought 
before them.” 

The obvious remedies which are suggested to so 
intolerable an inconvenience are ‘‘ either to increase 
the number of the judges, or to narrow the jurisdic- 
tion of the court,” or, indeed, “a partial adoption 
of each.” In conformity with this, the reviewer's 
first proposition, is the vesting the bankruptcy juris- 
diction in an individual distinct from the chancellor. 
Into this part of the subject, a calculation is intro- 
duced of the expense of the present administration of 
the system, from which, it appears, that each two- 
hour meeting of the commissioners costs the country 
£12, or after the rate of about two shillings a mi- 
nute! In tracing the evils of the system to the irre- 
sponsible patronage of the chancellor, well may the 
reviewer remark :— 

‘*That so monstrous a system should have been 
invented is sufficiently extraordinary—that it should 
have so long outlived the discovery of its unsound- 
ness, can only be accounted for by the union of ju- 
dicial and political authority, so perniciously centred 
in the chancellor.” 

But the mischiefs of this unnatural union do not 
stop here:— 

‘** While inferior judges hold their places quamdiu 
hené se gesserint, the highest officer in the realm owes 
his existence to the stability of a political faction: a 
squabbie in the cabinet—a misunderstanding between 
two right honourable secretaries—in short, any ‘ un- 
toward event’ may suddenly sink him into compara- 
tive insignificance and penury. Tlence he is more 
anxious for the preservation of his office, than for the 
honest discharge of its duties; and not unfrequently 
passes those hours which should be devoted to the 
judgment seat, in posting between London and Wind- 
sor. Hence, too, a frequent change of judges, with 
its attendant evils, delay and expense to the suitor. 
To these necessary consequences must be added an- 
other that may, and generally does, spring from the 
same pregnant source, namely, the existence of inef- 
ficient judges.” 

The introductory article on mercantile law holds 
forth the promise of a series of papers, in which it is 
proposed to elucidate all the details of this interest- 
ing subject, by a reference to general principles. 
Familiarised as our readers must necessarily have 
become with the ordinary complexity of English law, 
they will be surprised to learn that “ the mechanical 
code of this country is by no means intricate or con- 
fused. On the contrary, it is remarkably simple and 
harmonious.’’ The reviewer, however, accounts very 
satisfactorily for the phenomenon :— 

** Indeed, it is a system of sudden and compara- 
tively modern growth, having been begun, matured, 
and perfected within the limits of the last half-centu- 
ry. It has, therefore, passed through few hands, and 
is the work of a succession of judges as vigorous in 
understanding, and of as enlightened and compre- 
hensive views, as any that have adorned the bench,— 
of Mansfield, Kenyon, Ellenborough, and Tenterden.” 








To this natural facility in the study we may add, 
that the subject has the advantage of a lucid and 
agreeable expounder. 

The mere lawyer might profit by the perusal of the 
neat biographical sketch given of an individual who 
exceeded almost all the practitioners of his day in 
consummate knowledge of his profession. The 
name of Fearne is as familiar to the lawyer, as that 
of Ricardo to the economist, yet amidst the absorb- 
ing study of legal pursuits, his biographer informs 
us, “‘ he was not merely a general scholar, but pro- 
foundly versed in mathematics, chemistry, and me- 
chanics. He had obtained a patent for dying scar- 
let; and had solicited one for a preparation of 
porcelain. He had composed a treatise in the Greek 
language on the Greek acceni: another on the re- 
treat of the ten thousand.’’ With the most perfect 
mastery of his profession, however, Mr. Fearne was 
not one of those who would condescend to sacritice 
to its eternal unvarying exercise all higher intellec- 
tual cultivation. It is true that when he first com- 
menced the study of the law (like Goethe with his 
early compositions,) ‘ he burned his profane library 
and wept over its flames,” but after “ having es- 
tablished his reputation,’ and placed himself in a 
situation to command what business he pleased, he 
could no longer estrange himself from his original 
pursuits ‘* and accordingly contracted his practice 
within a compass just sufficient for his wants.” 
This is a cheering example in an age of all but uni- 
versal idolatry to the golden calf. 

With the exception of a review of Blewitt’s Satiri- 
cal Poem on the Court of Chancery, the remaining 
articles of the work are of so technical a character, 
that notice of them would be without our province. 





D'ISRAELI’S CHARLES I. 





(Concluded from our Second Number.) 

“Tr it be our lot,” says Mr. D’Israeli, ‘‘ to detect 
low artifices and dark machinations in the actions of 
patriots, shall we suppress the truths which the world 
has concealed? It is a zealous labour to lift the 
veil from past time; it would be an useless one, if 
we fail in the courage to assert the truths which are 
our proud possession. We are mortified that these 
men, however great, compromised the dignity of the 
hallowed character with which the world has invested 
them ; the elevation of their style, and the purity of 
their professed honour sometimes strangely contrast 
with their deeds and secret thoughts, and sometimes, 
too, their ambiguous conduct may induce the cynic 
to sneer, and the sceptic to doubt, when these cold 
and narrow spirits should be taught only to blush.” 

The magnificent air of candour and of justice in 
this paragraph ; the struggle between regret to hurt 
the memory of those patriots to whom Englishmen 
owe the whole of their existing franchises, and the 
duty of revealing those momentous truths of which 
the “ proud possession” is confined to Mr. D'Israeli 
—the generous apprehension of what triumph the 
disclosure may afford to cold and narrow minds, &c. 
&c.; in short, all this fillagree fabric of affected dic- 
tion—how is it supported by the evidence of facts? 
One fact certainly Mr. D’Israeli has retailed from 
Eachard ; but that fact resting solely on ex parte 
evidence, and being one of which the slightest ad- 
verse colouring is quite enough to change the whole 
aspect, we shall hold ourselves excused from receiv- 
ing it unless with many grains of allowance. The 
following is Mr. D’Israeli’s version of this extraor- 
dinary occurrence : 

** Mr. Eliot, as he was first styled, was a Cornish 
gentleman of a new family, and of a temper hot and 
irascible. Ie had a quarrel with his neighbours the 
Moyles, a family who long sat in Parliament ; and 
it was in the hour of reconciliation, with wine before 
them, that Eliot treacherously stabbed the father in 
the back. On this barbarous irruption of passion, 
Eliot hastened to London to secure his pardon, un- 
der the protection of Buckingham. The pardon 
was refused, but a heavy fine commuted the criminal 
offence. When news arrived of the recovery of 
Moyle from this attempted assassination, Eliot ap- 
plied to the duke for the remission of his fine, but in 





the impoverished exchequer of that day a fine once 
paid was never recoverable from the gulph; besides, 
the crime, though ineffectual, had been committed. 
The only favour Eliot could obtain was a knight- 
hood,”’ 

The rest of Mr. D’Israeli’s case against Eliot con- 
sists merely of harsh deductions from obscure enough 
accounts of an office which he held under Bucking- 
ham; in which accounts really there is no evidence 
of any thing, excepting of the favourite’s ingratitude. 
Insutticient, however, as are Mr. D’Israeli’s facts to 
bear out his animadversions on the “ fiery tempera- 
ment” of Eliot, it is much worse when he comes to 
those even more illustrious names on which the vi- 
rulence of courtiers and churchmen has so often been 
expended in vain. 

‘* The character of Pym,” says Mr. D’Israeli, 
“has incurred the taint of a suspicion of taking a 
bribe from the French minister.” On what autho- 
rity’ None. Mr. D'Israeli “ writes it down from 
recollection, and cannot immediately recover his au- 
thority.” Nery likely not; but it is still more pro- 
bable that even were Mr. D'Israeli’s authority reco- 
verable, he himself would be ashamed to produce it, 
and by so doing, tacitly confess that amongst the 
lowest libels of the royalists alone had he investigated 
the lives of our most celebrated statesmen. During 
the life of Pym, it is true, reports were spread abroad 
by these unprincipled opponents that he was amass- 
ing an immense fortune at the public expense; but 
when his poverty was discovered at his death, and 
when his debts were discharged by the gratitude of 
parliament, even their malignant tongues were put 
to silence. Notso Mr. D'Israeli; who, with all the 
means of judging of the characters of his forefathers 
which ages have contributed, thinks proper to adopt 
a string of obsolete slanders which were too gross 
even to serve their temporary purpose—who, with all 
the indifference to the parties of that period which the 
lapse of time might surely be supposed to produce, 
still rakes in the vile rubbish for such falsehoods as 
brought shame on their original inventors. 

But the exposure of Mr. D'Israeli’s account of our 
first patriots is a work which may be really left en- 
ti:ely in his own hands. Take, for instance, the 
conclusion of his character of Pym, of which we have 
examined the commencement. 

‘“‘ Pym, it is supposed, hastened his death, a prey 
to the unremitting exertions and constant anxieties 
of the last three years of his life. Of such ambitious 
patriotism, which keeps not ‘ the even tenor of its 
way,’ but often trembles lest a single morning should 
sweep away its usurped government of intrigue, and 
to such a patriot the tormented creature of his own 
designs, who has to confide to the perfidious, to 
work on the worst men, and to seduce the weakest, 
and to flatter all; since no man is too mean to be 
courted, no arts too base to be practised, by those 
who condescend to degrade their patriotism by adopt- 
ing the deceptions and setting in motion the manceu- 
vres of a faction—of such a sort of patriotism, and 
to such a sort of patriot, may we not say, ‘ of making 
many plots there is no end, and much revolution is a 
weariness of the flesh ?”’ 

Poor puzzled commentator! Was it not enough 
to have convinced every reader of thine utter incae 
pacity to apprehend a general principle, or to conceive 
a noble action? Was it not enough to have exhi- 
bited in the whole previous tenor of thy work, in- 
competence alike for the selection of authorities, the 
weighing of evidence, and the writing of English? 
Was it absolutely needful to collect in one focus 
every dancing ray of error and delusion; to epito- 
mize in one paragraph every fault of writing; to ex- 
haust by one unlucky escapade the last sentiment of 
indulgence in a candid reader, who might have pre- 
viously been willing to inspect with complacency the 
commentator’s curious and laborious stock of trifles, 
until disgusted with the pert and flippant literary 
operative aspiring to the functions of a master-histo- 
rian. 

“Hampden,” (weagain quotefrom Mr. D'Israeli,) 
‘“‘ has been described by our last authority, Dr. Lin- 
gard, as by preceding writers, to have been ‘ quiet, 
courteous, and submissive.’ At first he was one of 
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the party who had prepared themselves for voluntary 
banishment; but whether this great man bore his fa- 
faculties so meekly may be a subject of future in- 
quiry. I have been informed of papers, in the pos- 
session of a family of the highest respectability, 
which will show that Hampden had long lived ina 
state of civil warfare with his neighbour, the sheriff 
of the county; they mutually harassed each other. 
Ir 1s PROBABLE that these papers may relate to 
quarrels about levying the sixpence in the pound on 
Hampden’s estate, for which he was ‘‘cessed.’” It 
is from the jealousy of truth that we are anxious to 
learn, whether the sixpence was refused out of pique 
to his old enemy and neighbour the sheriff, or from 
the purest, unmixed patriotism ?” 

And this is said of Hamppen! of Joun Hamp- 
DEN who, we will not say, (for Mr. D’Israeli would 
not understand us,) was far removed by his pure and 
lofty character from all suspicion of such miserable 
motives—who, we will not say, (for Mr. D’Israeli, 
with amusing inconsistency, has himself said it in the 
very next sentence,) had from the time when he 
“ prepared himself for voluntary banishment” to the 
time when he ‘“ made Davila’s History of the Civil 
Wars in France his manual,” other objects of high 
hope and contemplation than the wretched ‘ civil 
warfare” of a county—but of Hampden, whose 
calm, equable, and moderate temper never lost its 
guard one instant on his acts or expressions—of 
Hampden, who, whatever may be thought by a 
royalist of the main intent and object of his public 
life, is yet acknowledged by all parties to have al- 
lowed no private obstacle to stand a single moment 
in the path of his purpose. It is of this Hampden 
we are bid to believe that he engaged and persevered 
in the most perilous opposition ever adventured by 
the subject of a monarchy,—that he withstood the 
whole weight of the unshaken prerogative, and con- 
fronted the whole solemn starched iniquity of the 
bench—ror wuat? Out of pique to his old enemy 
and neighbour, the sheriff!!! 

We have given some idea of the crimes which 
Mr. D’Israeli has brought against “ the first patriots,” 
and our readers have only to imagine a collection of 
absurdities equally glaring, in the shape of an apo- 
logy for the royalists, to have a tolerably vivid and 
complete conception of the mode in which the whole 
of his historical task is executed. But what we can- 
not give the slightest notion of are his infinite, un- 
numbered felicities of manner; the significance of 
his epithets ; the art of his inversions; in short, the 
whole magniloquence and mystery wherein he loves 
to involve the commonest topic. This ingenious 
author forcibly reminds us of a not unfrequent per- 
sonage in country towns, on whose first arrival infi- 
nite confusion is occasioned by the sudden develop- 
ment ofa faculty (in which he excels all the singleand 
ancient females in the place,) for discovering strange 
stories, and inventing stranger, with regard to every 
resident householder. Some worship him as an 
oracle, others hate him as the devil; all finally azree 
that he is nothing but a pusy-nopy ; and all come 
at last to the conclusion, that one half of what he 
says is unintelligible, and the other half not worth 
heeding. POPOL POPOPEDE PL OE POEPCOEL LOOT 

FRANKLIN’S SECOND EXPEDITION. 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the 

Polar Sea, in the Years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

By Captain FRANKLIN. 

Including an Account of a Detachment to the East- 

ward. By Joun Ricuarpson, M.D. 

(Continued from our last.) 
DR. RICHARDSON’S JOURNEY. 
Ine readers of Captain Franklin’s former volumes 
will remember what an important part was borne by 
Dr. Richardson, in the honours and perils of the 
memorable journey which it described. Inthe most 
distress ne scenes of that expr dition, they will recol- 


i 


lect he was the most prominent actor, and the im- 
pression which his graphical narrative of it left upon 
their minds will net, we should imagine, have been 
effaced by any thing they can have read since they 





perused it. In this work, as we have already ob- 
served, he fortunately has not had the same scope for 
this talent. He has not again, we rejoice to say, had 
an opportunity of painting these combined horrors— 
a polar climate, approaching starvation, and (worst 
of all) human nature loosened from all the shackles 
which law, custom, and benevolence impose upon 
it. But it is quite evident that his later pictures are 
less vivid than the earlier ones,—not from any dimi- 
nished skill in the artist, but only because the origi- 
ginals are less horribly striking; for within the limits 
which his subject prescribes to him, he exhibits all 
the same accuracy of detail and force of colouring 
which we admired in his other productions. 

The instructions which Dr. Richardson received 
from Captain Franklin, when he quitted him at Point 
Separation, were “to trace the coast between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, and to return 
over land to Great Bear Lake.” It must be plea- 
sant for Dr. Richardson to reflect that this expedition 
—only an episode, it is true, in the great plot, but still 
closely connected with it, is one of the very few 
Arctic expeditions which proved completely success- 
ful; that is to say, one of the very few in which the 
previous instructions were literally and completely 
executed. As usual, the journey was principally 
diversified by the parties of Esquimaux which our 
travellers encountered in the course of it; but as we 
have already quoted so many of Captain Franklin's 
descriptions of the tribes which he met with, we shall 
only extract the following curious passage relating 
to the Esquimaux notions of property :— 

“When we left the shore, all the males, twenty- 
one in number, embarked in their small canoes, or 
kaiyaks, and accompanied us; and in less than a 
quarter of an hour, the women had struck the tents 
and embarked them, together with their children, 
dogs, and luggage, in their row-boats, or oomiaks, 
and were in close pursuit. For a time, we pro- 
ceeded down the river together in an amicable man- 
ner, bartering beads, fire-steels, flints, files, knives, 
hatchets, and kettles, for fish, adzes, spears, and ar- 
rows. The natives seemed to have a correct idea of 
property, and showed much tact in their commerce 
with us; circumstances which have been held by an 
eminent historian to be evidences of a considerable 
progress towards civilization. They were particu- 
larly cautious not to glut the market by too great a 
display of their stock in trade; producing only one 
article at a time, and not attempting to outbid each 
other; nor did I ever observe them endeavour to 
deprive one another of any thing obtained in barter 
or as apresent. As is usual with other tribes of 
Esquimaux, they asked our names and told us 
theirs, a practice diametrically opposite to that of 
the Indians, who conceive it to be improper to men- 
tion a man’s name in his presence, and will not, on 
any account, designate their near relatives, except by 
some indirect phrase. They showed much more 
curiosity respecting the construction of our boats 
than any of the tribes of Indians we had seen, and 
expressed great admiration of the rudder, soon com- 
prehending its mode of action, although it is a con- 
trivance of which they were previously ignorant. 
They were incessant in their inquiries as to the use 
of every thing they saw in our possession, but were 
sometimes content with an answer too brief to afford 
much explanation ; as in the following instance. 
Ooligbuck had lighted his pipe and was puffing the 
smoke from his mouth, when they shouted ‘ ookah, 
ookah,’ (fire, fire,) and demanded to be told what he 
was doing. He replied with the greatest gravity, 
. poo-yoo-al-letche e-raw-mal’ (IT smoke 3) and this an- 
swer sufficed. On my referring to an Esquimaux 
vocabulary, Ooligbuck, in answer to their questions, 
told them that the book spoke to me, when they en- 
treated me to put it away. I afterwards detected 
the rogue with the brass thimble endeavouring to 


i steal this book, and placed it, as I thought, out of 
| his reach; it was missing in the evening, but I never 
; ascertained whether it had been purloined by the 


i’squimaux, or had fallen overboard in moving some 
of the stores. Seeing me use my pocket telescope, 
they speedily comprehended its use, and called it 
‘eetee-yawgah’ (far eyes,) the name that they give to 





the wooden shade which is used to protect their eyes 
from the glare of the snow; and which, from the 
smallness of its aperture, enables them to see dis- 
tant objects more clearly. Of our trading articles, 
light copper kettles were in the greatest request, and 
we were often asked for the long knives which are 
used for flinching whales. It is creditable to the 
Esquimaux habits of cleanliness, that combs were in 
great demand, and we saw wooden ones of their 
own manufacture, not dissimilar to ours in form. I 
distributed looking-glasses to some of the yo 
men, but they were mostly returned again, alt tree 
I do not know on what account.” 

Those thieving propensities, which seem general 
in the Esquimaux, and not limited to any particular 
tribe, soon exposed the crews of the Union and 
the Dolphin to troubles like those which Captain 
Franklin and his party had previously been sub- 
jected ; but as there was fortunately not the same ac- 
cidental provocation on their part, and they abstained 
with equal prudence from retaliation, the Indians 
were brought to terms with considerably less diffi- 
culty than in the other case. Our travellers had 
scarcely been relieved from this danger when they 
were assailed by another :— 

“The wind freshened, and the night began to 
look stormy, as we stood across a wide sound which 
was open from the N. W. to the N. E., and had a 
depth of water varying from three to seven feet. 
White whales were seen; and some of the crew 
thought the water tasted brackish. About nine p.m. 
a drizzling rain came on, attended with very dark 
weather, which induced us to make for a round 
islet, with a view of encamping, and securing the 
boats for the night; it was skirted by shoals that 
prevented us from landing, and we therefore an- 
chored the boats by poles stuck in the mud, raised 
the coverings of the cargo on masts and oars, so as 
to turn off the rain; and after eating our supper 
and setting a watch, we endeavonred to get some 
repose by lying down in our clothes, wet as we were. 
We had scarcely laid down, however, before the 
wind changed and began to blow with violence di- 
rectly on the shore, so as to render it necessary for 
us to shift our situation without delay, An attempt 
was made to row the boats round to the other side 
of the islet, but they drifted upon the shoals in spite 
of the exertions of the crew, and began to strike 
violently. In this perilous situation we perceived 
some smooth water to leeward, upon which, setting 
the foresails, the boats were pushed over a sandy 
bar into two fathoms water. We then stood towards 
the eastern shore, and keeping in deep water, en- 
tered a small inlet, which received the name of Re- 
fuge Cove; where having made fast the boats to the 
beach, pitched a tent on the shore, and set a watch, 
we attempted a second time to obtain some rest,’”’ 

Then came the usual obstructions of fogs and ice ; 
but then came also those splendid views which are 
only seen in these barren and sublime regions :— 

“ After obtaining an observation for latitude, we 
embarked, and continued our course along the coast 
until we came to the extremity of a cape, which was 
formed by an island separated from the main by a 
shallow channel. The cliffs of this island were 
about forty feet high, and the snow which had accu- 
mulated under them in the winter was not yet dis- 
solved, but, owing to the infiltration and freezing of 
water, now formed an inclined bank of ice, nearly 
two-thirds of the height of the cliff. This bank, or 
iceberg, being undermined by the action of the 
waves, maintained its position only by its adhesion 
to the frozen cliffs behind it. In some places large 
masses had broken off and floated away, whilst in 
others the currents of melting snow, flowing from the 
flat land above, had covered the ice with a thick 
coating of earth ; so that at first sight it appeared as 
if the bank had broken down; the real structure of 
the iceberg being perceptible only where rents ex- 
isted. In a similar manner the frozen banks, or 
icebergs, covered with earth, mentioned by Lieute- 
nant Kotzebue, in his voyage to Behring Straits, 
might have been formed. Had the whole mass of 
frozen snow broken off from this bank, an iceberg 
would have been produced thirty feet wide at its 
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base, and covered on one side to the depth of a foot 
or more, with black earth. The island was com- 
— of sand and slaty clay, into which the thaw 

ad not penetrated above afoot. The ravines were 
lined with fragments of compact white limestone, 
and a few dwarf-birches and willows grew on their 
sides. The sun’s rays were very powerful this day, 
and the heat was oppressive, even while sitting at 
rest in the boat; the temperature of the air at noon 
being, in the shade, 62°, and that of the surface 
water, where the soundings were three fathoms, 


” 
55°. 


The following description of the coast between 
Cape Bathurst and the mouth of the Mackenzie is 
extracted from Dr. Richardson’s Appendix :— 

“ T have already mentioned, that a large sheet of 
brackish water, named Esquimaux Lake, lies to the 
eastward of the Rein-deer Mountains, running to 
the southward, and approaching within sixty miles 
of the bend of Mackenzie’s River at Fort Good 
Hope. This lake has a large outlet into Liverpool 
Bay, to the westward of Cape Bathurst, and there 
are many smaller openings betwixt that bay and 
Point Encounter, near the north end of the Rein- 
deer Hills, which are also supposed to form com- 
munications betwixt the lake and the sea. The 
whole coast-line, from Cape Bathurst to the mouth 
of the Mackenzie, and the islands skirting it, as far 
as Garry and Sacred Islands, present a great simi- 
larity in outline and structure. They consist of ex- 
tensive sandy flats, from which there arise, abruptly, 
hills of an obtuse conical form, from one to two hun- 
dred feet above the general level. Sandy shoals 
skirt the coast, and numerous inlets and basins of 
water divide the flat lands, and frequently produce 
escarpments of the hills, which show them to be 
composed of strata of sand of various colours, some- 
times inclosing very large logs of drift timber. There 
is a coating of black vegetable earth, from six inches 
to a foot in thickness, covering these sandy hum- 
mocks, and some of the escarped sides appeared 
black, which was probably caused by soil washed 
from the summit. 

“* It is possible that the whole of these eminences 
may, at some distant period, have been formed by 
the drifting of moveable sands. At present the 
highest floods reach only to their bases, their height 
being marked by a thick layer of drift timber. When 
the timber has been thrown up beyond the reach of 
ordinary floods, it is covered with sand, and, in pro- 
cess of time, with vegetable mould. The E/ymus 
mollis, and some similar grasses with long fibrous 
roots, serve to prevent the sand-hills from drifting 
away again. Some of the islands, however, consist 
of mud orclay. Captain Franklin describes Garry’s 
Island as presenting cliffs, 200 feet high, of black 
mud, in which there were inclined beds of lignite. 
Specimens of this lignite have the same appearance 
with the fibrous wood-coal occurring in the forma- 
tion at the mouth of Bear Lake River, and, like it, 
contain resin. Imbedded in the same bank, there 
were large masses of a kind of dark brown calc-tuff, 
full of cavities containing some greenish earthy sub- 
stance. Some boulders of lydian stone strew the 
beach. The cliffs of Nicholson’s Island also con- 
sisted of sand and mud, which, at the time of our 
visit, (July 16th,) had thawed to the depth of three 
feet. This island rises 400 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is covered with a thin sward of grasses 
and bents.”’ 

Wecould go on for ever extracting from this inte- 
resting Narrative; but we must not indulge. We must 
just mention that our author confirms Capt. Parry’s 
remark, that the western sides of seas and inlets in 
these latitudes are more encumbered with ice than 
the opposite sides, and that it is very possible a ship 
might have found a passage by keeping along Wool- 
aston Island. After Dr. Richardson had reached 
the limit which he originally proposed to himself, 
and accomplished his overland return, we have the 
pleasure of finding the two parties together again in 
winter quarters. We cannot resist the temptation 
of extracting one more rather long passage, which 
contains an account of the religious traditions of the 


Dog-Rib Indians :— 





“‘ The first man, they said, was, according to the 
tradition of their fathers, named Chapewee. He 
found the world well stocked with food, and he cre- 
ated children, to whom he gave two kinds of fruit, 
the black and the white, but forbade them to eat the 
black. Having thus issued his commands for the 
guidance of his family, he took leave of them for a 
time, and made a long excursion for the purpose of 
conducting the sun to the world. During this, his 
first absence, his children were obedient, and ate 
only the white fruit, but they consumed it all; the 
consequence was, that when he a second time ab- 
sented himself to bring the moon, and they longed 
for fruit, they forgot the orders of their father, and 
ate of the black, which was the only kind remaining, 
He was much displeased on his return, and told them 
that in future the earth would produce bad fruits, 
and that they would be tormented by sickness and 
death—penalties which have attached to his descend- 
ants to the present day. Chapewee himself lived so 
long that his throat was worn out, and he could no 
longer enjoy life; but he was unable to die, until, 
at his own request, one of his people drove a beaver 
tooth into his head. 

‘The same, or another Chapewee (for there is 
some uncertainty on this head,) lived with his family 
on a strait between two seas. I[laving there con- 
structed a weir to catch fish, such a quantity were 
taken, that the strait was choked up, and the water 
rose and overflowed the earth. Chapewee embarked 
with his family in a canoe, taking with them all 
manner of birds and beasts. The waters covered 
the earth for many days, but at length Chapewee 
said, we cannot live always thus, we must find land 
again, and he accordingly sent a beaver to search 
for it. The beaver was drowned, and his carcass 
was seen floating on the water; on which Chape- 
wee despatched a musk-rat on the same errand. 
The second messenger was long absent, and when 
he did return was near dying with fatigue, but he 
had a little earth in his paws. The sight of the 
earth rejoiced Chapewee, but his first care was about 
the safety of his diligent servant, the rat, which he 
rubbed gently with his hands, and cherished in his 
bosom, until it revived. Ile next took up the earth, 
and moulding it with his fingers, placed it on the 
water, where it increased by degrees until it formed 
an istand in the ocean. A wolf was the first ani- 
mal Chapewee placed on the infant earth, but the 
weight proving too great, it began to sink on one 
side, and was in danger of turning over. To pre- 
vent this accident, the wolf was directed to move 
round the island, which he did for a whole year, and 
in that time the earth increased so much in size, that 
all on board the canoe were able to disembark on it. 
Chapewee, on landing, stuck up a piece of wood, 
which became a fir-tree, and grew with amazing ra- 
pidity, until its top reached the skies. A squirrel 
ran up this tree,and was pursued by Chapewee, who 
endeavoured to knock it down, but could not over- 
take it. He continued the chase, however, until he 
reached the stars, where he found a fine plain, and 
a beaten road. In this road he set a snare made of 
his sister’s hair, and then returned to the earth. The 
sun appeared as usual in the heavens in the morn- 
ing, but at noon it was caught by the snare which 
Chapewee had set for the squirrel, and the sky was 
instantly darkened. Chapewee’s family on this said 
to him, you must have done something wrong when 
you were aloft, for we no longer enjoy the light of 
day; ‘ I have,’ replied he, ‘ but it was unintention- 
ally.” Chapewee then endeavoured to repair the 
fault he had committed, and sent a number of ani- 
mals up the tree to release the sun, by cutting the 
snare, but the intense heat of that luminary reduced 
them all to ashes. The efforts of the more active 
animals being thus frustrated, a ground mole, though 
such a grovelling and awkward beast, succeeded by 
burrowing under the road in the sky, until it reached 
and cut asunder the snare which bound the sun. It 
lost its eyes, however, the instant it thrust its head 
into the light, and its nose and teeth have ever since 
been brown, as if burnt. Chapewee’s island, during 
these transactions, increased to the present size of 
the American Continent; and he traced the course 





of the rivers, and scraped out the lakes by drawing 
his fingers through the earth. He next allotted to 
the quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, their different sta- 
tions, and endowing them with certain capacities, he 
told them that they were in future to provide for 
their own safety, because man would destroy them 
whenever he found their tracks; but to console 
them, he said, that when they died they should be 
like a seed of grass, which, when thrown into the 
water, springs again into life. The animals objected 
to this arrangement, and said, let us when we die be 
as a stone which, when thrown into a lake, disap- 
pears for ever from the sight of man. Chapewee’s 
family complained of the penalty of death entailed 
upon them for eating the black fruit, on which he 
granted that such of them as dreamed certain dreams 
should be men of medicine, capable of curing dis- 
eases and of prolonging life. In order to preserve 
this virtue, they were not to tell their dreams until 
a certain period had elapsed. To acquire the 
power of foretelling events, they were to take an ant 
alive, and insert it under the skin of the palm of the 
hand, without letting any one know what they had 
done. 

“For a long time Chapewee’s descendants were 
united as one family, but at length some young men 
being accidentally killed in a game, a quarrel en- 
sued, and a general dispersion of mankind took 
place. One Indian fixed his residence on the bor- 
ders of the lake, taking with him a dog big with 
young. The pups in due time were littered, and 
the Indian, when he went out to fish, carefully tied 
them up to prevent their straying. Several times as 
he approached his tent, he heard a noise of children 
talking and playing; but on entering it he only per- 
ceived the pups tied up as usual. [is curiosity be- 
ing excited by the noises he had heard, he deter- 
mined to watch, and one day pretending to go out 
and fish, according to custom, he concealed himself 
in a convenient place. In a short time he again 
heard voices, and rushing suddenly into the tent, 
beheld some beautiful children sporting and laugh- 
ing, with the dog-skins lying by their side. He 
threw the skins into the fire, and the children, re- 
taining their proper forms, grew up, and were the 
ancestors of the Dog-rib nation.” 





CURATIVE INFLUENCE OF HASTINGS. 





On the Curative Influence of the Southern Coast of 
England ; especially that of Hastings. By Wit- 
11AM Harwoop, M.D. 8vo. pp. 326. London, 
1828. Colburn. 

One motive which led to the above publication, as 
we are assured by the author in his dedication to a 
friend, was “to impart useful information to the 
invalid who might seek the soothing and healthful 
influence afforded by the various more picturesque 
and sheltered parts of our southern coast.” But 
motives, it should be understood, are a gregarious 
race; and we shall find, at least, one companion to 
that employed in the present service by Dr. H., in 
stating that the town of Hastings, which it is the ob- 
ject of this treatise to recommend as a place above 
all others in the kingdom eligible for sea-bathing, 
is, as we understand, the place of that gentleman’s 
residence as a physician. We are not so illiberal as 
to doubt that the motive he professes was only in- 
fluential with the author’s mind ; we merely wish to 
point out a possible source ef partiality which might 
have operated (perhaps without his consciousness, ) 
to engage him on the same side of the question to 
which his feelings of general benevolence inclined 
him; and in an inquiry of some importance to the 
public, we think this observation one which it is 
our duty to make. 

The treatise commences by stating that ‘the in- 
vigorating influence which the human constitution 
usually experiences from a residence on the sea- 
coast, is, generally, admitted to exert itself more 
rapidly than any which is derived from the best di- 
rected medicines;” and, amongst other causes, he 
seems inclined to attribute this result more pecu- 
liarly to the contemplation which the mind is led 
into of the surrounding scenery; although, if the 
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principle were correct, we should be justified in ex- 
pecting equal, if not, more beneficial effects from 
many inland situations. Now, we do not intend to 
deny the high beneficial effects of abstracting the va- 
letudinarian from the depressing cares of home, or 
the reinvigoration he will be likely to experience 
from the stimulus of a modern sea-bathing-place; we 
only question whether it is fair or judicious in a 
work intended to be popular, to sacrifice in one 
sweeping remark the dignity and reputation of a 
science so important as that of medicine to opinions 
which, at best, can only be deemed hypothetical. 

As essentially connected with the advantages de- 
rivable from a residence on the coast, Dr. Harwood 
then considers the importance to invalids of being 
enabled to enjoy an equable temperature in a cli- 
mate so variable as our own, and discusses at con- 
siderable length, and with considerable ability, the 
effects of a proximity to the ocean, of its various cur- 
rents; the operations of the wind; and the influ- 
ence which the superficial form and soil of a country 
exert upon its temperature; he then endeavours to 
shew that coast-situations, and more especially our 
southern coast, enjoy the happy equilibrium to the 
fullest extent. We are then presented with a topo- 
graphical description of the Hasting’s coast, which, 
the author contends, in conformity with the above 
general principles, is possessed in the highest de- 
gree of that mean temperature which makes it both 
a suitable summer and winter residence for the 
valetudinarian ; and to confirm this opinion, he ad- 
duces further the peculiar locality of its buildings, 
the state and disposition of the roads, and the na- 
tural beauties of its situation and immediate vici- 
nity. The only objection we have to take to the ac- 
curacy of the above inference, is founded in a doubt, 
whether it in all respects accords with that certain 
and excellent test—experience. Dr. H. has, indeed, 
given thermometrical registers of the last four winter 
months, which indicate a favourable state of the tem- 
perature at this period of the year; but it must be 
recollected that the last was comparatively a mild 
winter, and as one swallow does not constitute a 
summer, so it is not fair to draw general conclusions 
from the phenomena of a single season. 
have been more satisfactory if this register had been 
continued throughout the year; for, as it stands, we 
have no demonstration of one of Dr. H’s. leading 
positions, viz. that during the summer the heat is less 
intense here than in other situations; on the con- 
trary, we frequently hear it remarked by those who 
visit Hastings at this season, that the hot temperature 
and closeness of the place are most oppressive, an 
effect which they naturally attribute to its peculiar 
situation, as excluding every breath of air that does 
not come from the south. 

The author then enters upon some of the more 
obvious effects of the different states of the atmos- 
phere, particularly when impregnated with saline 
particles, upon various modifications of human con- 
stitution; his opinions with respect to these points, 
may be collected from the following quotations :— 

** I have before observed that such an atmosphere 
as combines moderate warmth with a slight degree 
of moisture is, in the generality of diseases, perhaps 
more conducive to improvement than any other; 
yet there is not probably a more baneful combina- 
nation than when great heat and moisture are con- 
joined, and more especially, when the air is at rest.” 

“The effects of an atmosphere thus surcharged 
with heat and vapour, on the constitution of man, are 
to relax the solids, to rarify the fluids, and to in- 
crease the secretions on the surface; which, how- 
ever, from the already saturated state of the air, are 
not readily removed ; to lessen the powers of the 
circulation, and to diminish the energies of the body, 
giving rise, by their combination, to the various awful 
epidemic diseases to which, fortunately, we are little 
exposed in this island. 

“Yet, that a certain degree of moisture is neces- 
sary to constitute a healthy and restorative atmos- 
phere, is evident, from a consideration of the delete- 
rious effects of one without it; for air, destitute of 
moisture, cannot be breathed with ease or impunity, 
whether it be warm or cold; when any degree of irri- 
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tability exists within the lungs, such an air generally 
becomes insupportable, and when united with much 
heat, is to all productive of great oppression and 
uneasiness, as is experienced by those whose occu- 
pations expose them to its influence; while, on the 
contrary, if humidity be added to it, such impres- 
sions are speedily removed. It is, therefore, a com- 
mon practice among such as are exposed to air 
greatly heated by means of stoves, to have recourse 
to steaming the apartments.”’ 

*¢ From such considerations then, may be, I think, 
deduced, the superior advantages which are afforded 
in many diseases by a sea atmosphere, little subject 
to these extremes ; advantages arising, not more from 
the absence of the irritation they occasion to the 
lungs, than from its healthful influence on the exha- 
lents of the external surface of the body ; on which 
it tends to constantly keep up a gentle action, while 
it does not too rapidly deprive them of their fluids, 
or the body of its heat. 

“ The salutary and invigorating qualities, however, 
of sea air, which have been so long experienced and 
acknowledged, have led to the idea, that other causes 
have an important share in the production of its pe- 
culiar effects; and thus they have been assigned to 
a difference in its chemical composition from that of 
the land, while other authors, as Dr. T. Reid, have 
been contented to regard it as ‘ the most pure and 
healthful we possess,’ without allusion to the causes 
which impart its salubrity. It is well known, how- 
ever, that saline particles are wafted by it to consi- 
derable distances, and M. Vogel, of Munich, has 
shown in a paper, published in the Journal de Phar- 
macie, No. 11, for Nov. 1823, that the sea air of our 
channel holds in chemical combination a portion 
of those muriates over which it is wafted, and a less 
proportion of carbonic acid than that of the Conti- 
nent of Europe; it is not improbable, therefore, I 
presume, that this may be the case generally with 
an atmosphere in contact with the ocean, but whether 
from the chemical change which it thus experiences 
it is rendered more salubrious, is, I think, at present 
problematical. It is, notwithstanding, a curious 
and well ascertained fact, that such air as is best 
adapted to vegetable life is the most pernicious to 
animals, and vicé versa. Vegetation is usually much 
less luxuriant in the vicinity of the sea than when 
far removed from it, and animal health is certainly 
more perfect, near and upon the sea, as will be here- 
after shown, than in any other situation.” 

The succeeeding observations on the various well- 
known modes of bathing comprise little, if any, no- 
velty, and we therefore pass them over. The re- 
maining and larger portion of the work is occupied 
by a series of observations, on the diseases in which 
a coast-residence is presumed to be most beneficial, 
comprising more especially the subjects of indiges- 
tion and hypochondriasis ; acute and chronic rheu- 
matism ; gout; consumption; asthma; diseases of 
the liver; and a variety of the diseases of children. 
As we deem this the least peculiar part of the work, 
we must despatch it with brevity, our limits not al- 
lowing a detailed examination; it is but justice, 
however, to state, that it evinces generally consi- 
derable professional talent on the part of the author, 
and a diligent investigation of the opinions of many 
of our more eminent writers. 

Before dismissing this subject, we cannot avoid 
adverting to some tenets of our author on a point 
collaterally arising from it, which, however, are re- 
markable enough to warrant our departure from the 
record. We shall use, as a text, his own words, 
which will be seen to apply to an incidental distinc- 
tion drawn between gout and rheumatism :— 

‘* But gout must be considered as differing from 
rheumatism, in being more particularly a disease of 
the constitution, requiring a certain state of the sys- 
tem to receive the impressions of external causes, 
while rheumatism, on the contrary, is altogether de- 
pendent on the action of these impressions, and may 
be produced in any individual by exposure to those 
causes which are calculated to excite it.” 

If we collect the author’s meaning aright, and we 
must confess it is somewhat obscure, it implies that 
gout depends upon a previous predisposition to be 





affected by the exciting causes, while in rheumatism, 
a similar predisposition is not requisite. We doubt 
whether this is consistent with experience; for we 
have frequently known individuals who have evinced 
a decided predisposition to inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, the indications of which have been so similar 
to those which are witnessed in gout, as to leave no 
doubt of their analogy, or even close congeniality. 
Similar tendencies to primary derangements of the 
digestive or chyloporetic system, may, we believe, be 
always traced in both diseases; and when the se- 
condary metartatic effects occur, we doubt not that 
similar determinations of morbid action take place ; 
the apparently distinct characters of the resulting in- 
flammation arising, not from any difference in the 
nature of the primary morbid action, but from the 
different textures of the parts secondarily affected, or 
the supplies of nervous power thereto, which occa- 
sions differences in their peculiar sensibilities or as- 
sociations with other organs, and, consequently, in 
the symptoms which ensue ;—in short, we are dis- 
posed to maintain that one common principle gives 
rise to all the varieties of metartatic inflammation ; 
an opinion which, if established, we deem practi- 
cally of importance, as tending to reduce the treat- 
ment to certain common principles. We have not 
time, however, nor is it consistent with the subject of 
this review, to carry this interesting topic to a farther 
length. 








THE LADY OF THE OAK. 
A BALLAD. 





Sir ROLAND of Rood hath sought the wood, 
To chase the hart and roe; 

And pacing in pride by the warrior’s side, 
Fair dames and bold knights go. 

Merrily borne from the hunter’s horn, 
The weod-craft notes are sounding, 

And the stately deer uproused in fear 
From the deep-mouthed dogs are bounding. 


On, on! they dash like a torrent’s flash, 
And Marley chase is ringing, 

With many a steed, at headlong speed, 
To follow Sir Roland springing ; 


On, on! they sweep o’er stream and steep, 
Till turns the hart to bay ; 

The hounds rush in with furious din, 
And sinks the bleeding prey. 

Again, and again, from their ferny glen 
The startled deer are flying ; 

And the sky was bright with sunset’s light, 
When the last proud stag was dying. 


At close of day, Sir Roland lay 
His panting steed beside ; 

No sound from behind came down the wind, 
But the forest was rustling wide. 


On the broad trunks dun the setting sun 
A yellow beauty breathed ; 

The foliage green it flowed between, 
And old oaks ivy-wreathed. 


The forest ground, that knight around, 
Was in softest glory bright ; 

Sky, breeze, and tree, seemed all to be 
Filled with oue pure delight. 


Each ancient oak in murmurs spoke, 
Like a happy infant’s voice ; 

And every bird that Roland heard, 
Said to his soul “ rejoice !” 


The branches made a breezy shade 
Above his wearied brows ; 

While his eyes still strove afar to rove 
Amid the dusky boughs. 


But sudden broke from the knotted oak, 
That o’er him cast its gloom, 

And stood at his feet the knight to greet, 
A form of light and bloom. 


Brown was each tress in its green wreath’s dress, 
As the old oak’s sunlit bark ; 

Her lips faint sigh was a melody, 
And her eye was wild and dark. 

Up started the knight, when that damsel bright 
He saw before him stand ; 

And so sudden she came, that the chief of fame 
Half drew from the sheath his brand. 
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A cup of dew, before his view, 
With fairy hand she raised, 

And softly she smiled, while in accent mild 
She spoke, and on Roland gazed : 


“ Here am I come, from my green-wood home, 
Sir Roland of Rood to see ; 

There lives not the man, who, since time began, 
Hath seen my cup or me !” 


The fresh dew draught Sir Roland quaffed, 
The iady gan to sing, 

Like the voice of a Lreeze in the rustling trees, 
When birds are on the wing. 


Soothing and low, the sweet notes flow, 
A calm harmonious stream, 

On the grassy bank Sir Roland sank ; 
The world seemed al! a dream: 


‘Sleep, Roland, sleep! The skies shall weep 
The dews of evening's close, 

Aud every star, that gleams afar, 
Shall bless thy soft repose. 

’Tis mine by day through woods to stray, 
That ne'er were trod by men ; 

Tis mine to rove the moonlight grove, 
Green hill, and darksome glen. 


The summer shade, the leaf-strown glade, 
Where quick the streamlet wends, 

Each woodland bower, and sweet wild flower, 
To me are home and friends. 


Alone I dwell, by heath and fell, 
Within my tree-girt fold ; 

No eyes of men my home may ken, 
Or pierce my forest hold, 


And I am come from that secret home, 
Thy hour of rest to guard ; 

No harnessed knight, with sword of might, 
Could keep a surer ward.” 


He slept,—his head on the soft moss laid ; 
He held his courser’s rein ; 

And his limbs, at length, in their giant strength, 
Fell loose upon the plain. 


Then swelled amain that damsel’s strain, 
In notes that proudly rang ; 

And a bough she tore from the oak-tree hoar, 
While thus her spell she sang : 


“‘ The work is done, the power is won,— 
Now art thou mine for aye ; 

Here shalt thou dwell in this lonely dell, 
Till time hath passed away. 


For helmet’s plume, the waving gloom 
Of leaves shall gird thy head ; 

And the ivy’s twine, for steely shine, 
Around thy breast shall spread. 


The wolf and deer shall pass in fear, 
Far from thy shade to lie ;— 

To me alone thy fate be known,— 
Thy queen and comrade 1!” 


She smote his brow with the green oak bough, 
And quick her charm she muttered: 

A sudden blast through the forest past, 
As her spell the damsel uttered. 


When once she smote, seemed all afloat 
The forest foliage wide ; 

And far around o’erwhelmed the ground 
Of leaves a rushing tide. 


She smote again,-—the courser’s man 
Upbristled in his fright, 

Pe roe-buck fled with hurrying dread, 
And the lightning flash was bright. 


When thrice his crest the branch: had pressed, 
Quick rising at her hand 

A mighty tree she smiled to see, 
For knight with spear and brand. 


Next morn there stood, in that lone wood, 
An oak that stands till now ;— 
A steed was tied the tree beside, 
His rein hung on its bough ; 
The violets grow in fairest show, 
Its massy trunk around ; 
And aye is seen spring’s earliest gr 
On that enchanted ground. 


Yet always there, from flowerets fair, 
And turf that never fades, 

Starts the wild deer in sudden fear, 
And flies to other glades 





And still at eve, when shades deceive, 
Amid the doubtful light, 
The peasants see, in Roland’s tree, 
The stature ofa knight. 
Each giant limb, in twilight dim, 
To motion starts anew ; 
With shuddering eye they pass it by, 
And hurry from the view. Ss. 





SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS.—No. II. 





IAGO. 


We have heard it affirmed that the character of Iago 
is improbable, and that such pure and perfect wick- 
edness as his could never have existed in a human 
breast. However sweet may be revenge, no man, it 
has been said, could endure to purchase it through 
the murder of the innocent and amiable Desdemona. 
lago might have stabbed the Moor against whom he 
had, or chose to think he had, just cause for hatred; 
he might have contrived the disgrace, or even the 
death of Cassio, who stood betwixt him and his am- 
bition; and in neither case would he have departed 
widely from the usual list of crimes,—he would still 
have sinned by the book. But to render Desdemona 
suspected, that Othello might be tortured; to found 
his plot, too, on her zealous compassion for another's 
adversity, which ought alone to have claimed protec- 
tion for her; to wreck her peace, and, finally, to urge 
on her death, that another might suffer endless an- 
guish and remorse, is an act indeed inhuman, re- 
sembling that of the poet’s Satan, who ruins man in 
revenge for his overthrow from God, and surpassing 
it in this—that the spirit has expressed some tran- 
sient compunction, but the man-devil none. 

To account for this seemingly unnatural perfection 
of villainy, it must first be recollected that Iago was 
an Italian; by which we would say, that he was one 
accustomed to obtain his ends by craft and subtlety 
—one who held that to assassinate was far wiser, 
and not less honourable, than to fight, and that ani- 
mal bravery was the resource only of those who had 
no skill to deceive or to entrap; one whose sword 
was not dull, but whose spirit was thrice more tem- 
pered than his steel: a character to be found, doubt- 
less, in other countries, but which was naturalized 
only in Italy. - It is necessary to remember this, be- 
cause there is no habit so utterly destructive of every 
kind and virtuous feeling as that of intrigue. He 
who would be a villain after this sort, must begin by 
despising truth, and arming himself against every 
generous and compassionate emotion; he must have 
no remorse—his scheme is ruined if he allow himself 
to feel. He whose trade it is to work upon the hearts 
of others, must first silence his own; he must look 
calmly on the exultation of joy which he intends 
soon to change into bitter disappointment, and feign 
a sympathy with the sorrow which he himself has 
caused, and which he alone continues. The man 
who, in frank violence, pursues his ambition or re- 
venge, may yet be generous where his ruling pas- 
sion does not interfere; and when this has been wen- 
ried by ill, or satiated by good success, he may re- 
turn again to virtue. But he who has tracked his 
way by fraud and ruthless imposture, has divested 
himself, in his progress, of every good and happy 
feeling. The excitement which has urged him on 
may cease; but to enjoy rest he has rendered himself 
incapable. It is in vain that he make peace with 
his enemy,—bhe has laid waste the fields, and poi- 
soned the waters of his own country, the better to 
ravage that of his opponent. He has made himself 
invulnerable for the fight, and remains inaccessible 
for ever after to all pleasurable sense; he has buckled 
on an armour which he will never loose again, and 
which will never cease to gall him; he has bartered 
away his humanity for the lust of one miserable ap- 
petite. Yetis such a character not always regarded 
as it should be. The successful intriguer, like the 
successful invader, is not unfrequently greeted with 
applause; and it must add not a little to the deceit 
that is practised in the humblest transactions of life, 
that the multitude are ever ready to join in the tri- 
umph of the cunning that tells a lie over the simpli- 


’ city that believes it. 


Now, if a profound and practised dissimulator, 
who has educated himself to look on the emotions 
of others only as so much machinery by which he 
is to operate, should be moved by some violent pas- 
sion, tasking his dreaded science to the utmost, is 
there any degree of criminality at which he could be 
supposed to pause? And such a one is lago. He 
is not a Mephistophiles, as some have absurdly de- 
scribed him, tormenting others purely for his amuse- 
ment, and from a love of mischief. He is a villain, 
it is true; he knows himself to be one, and he glo- 
ries in the skill with which he supports the charac- 
ter; but when he comes before us, he is under the 
influence of a deep and unmitigable resentment; he 
is moved to put all his villainy to the proof by a fix- 
ed, implacable hatred to the Moor, arising from 
many causes, from envy, and from disappointed 
hopes in his not having created him his lieutenant, 
but chiefly from the racking suspicion that he had 
dishonoured his bed. It is, he confesses, a mere 
suspicion; but his hostility to Othello makes him 
willing to believe, and to act upon it, without fur- 
ther proof; and the temper of the man is so well fit- 
ted to nourish such a belief, that it grows stronger 
and stronger, although no new ground had been dis- 
covered till 





“the thought thereof 

Doth, like a pois’nous min’ral, gnaw bis inwards.” 
He has learned to smooth the muscles of his face, 
and look the thing he is not: he has learned to check 
all outward expressions of his passion; but to limit 
or restrain the passion itself, he has never thought it 
worth his while to attempt. Neither is it likely that 
he should. For if he had obtained a mastery over 
himself, what need would he have had for his many 
arts to obtain a mastery over others?’ While watch- 
ing the mental agonies of Othello, he himself is 
scarcely less the victim and the sport of passion. 
Unmoved at the contemplation of another’s misery, 
he is ferociously sensitive to his own imagined wrong ; 
a keen searcher into the bosoms of others, he is reck- 
less as to what inhabits his own; a scoffer at the 
cares and objects of a world, he is a fanatical cham- 
pion of the least of his own interests. 

It is worthy of observation, that in the novel of 
Geraldi Cinthio, from which Shakspeare has taken 
the plot of this tragedy, Iago is represented as being 
in love with Desdemona; but not succeeding in shak- 
ing the fidelity of that lady, and fearing that Cassio, 
who was his rival, might eventually be more fortu- 
nate than himself, he determines, by exciting the jea- 
lousy of the Moor, to compass at once the destruc- 
tion of Cassio, and to revenge his neglected passion 
in the death of Desdemona. Shakspeare has entirely 
altered this part of the story-—a trouble not very usual 
with him, unless when it is absolutely necessary. 
We might suspect, therefore, that he had taken more 


than ordinary interest in the character of Iago; and, 


accordingly, we find that, excepting Hamlet, there is 
not one, perhaps, of all his personages, of whom he 
has given so careful and elaborate a picture—of 
whom he has given so many hints that were not ne- 
cessary for the mere understanding of the play. Iago 
is not made up for the purposes of the tragedy, with 
just so many passions as are requisite to carry him 


| through the labyrinth of the plot. Ile may be thought 


of as separated from the drama, and his conduct 
might easily be predicted in any circumstances what- 
ever. It is from want of this consideration, that the 
author of Shakspeare Illustrated has blamed his poet 
for allowing lago to confess a passion for Desdemo- 
na—a passion which must have contradicted his other 
motives, and have induced him at least to have saved 
the life of that injured woman. Were this represent- 
ed as a steady impulse on his mind, Shakspeare would 
certainly have been in error; but it is, in fact, a mere 
libertine inclination, which he entertains for a mo- 
ment, and which seems to indicate that the virtues 
of a rake are to be found among the many good qua- 
lities of this exquisite villain. 

The manners and deportment of Iago are not un- 
worthy of regard, since they show to what perfection 
he had carried the art of deceit. The appearance 
that he has chosen to assume is that of the utmost 
i frankness—a blunt honesty, which is constantly in 
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danger of transgressing the rules of politeness—an 
open-heartedness that must say the thing it thinks, 
and cannot endure to see a friend deceived. By this 
behaviour he has gained the name of “ honest Iago,” 
and is regarded as one of those who have the right 
to be sincere at all times, because they have never 
once stooped to flatter, and the license to be caustic 
and satirical, because they are free, in reality, from 
all malice or ill nature. This is not properiy repre- 
sented at the theatre. If we may judge from Mr. 
Young’s personification of the character, which we 
suppose is the stage model, it seems to be the chief 
aim of the actor to express as much villainy as pos- 
sible. The spectator must be very much puzzled to 
conceive how the man before him could have obtain- 
ed the title of ‘‘ honest,” and must entertain a very 
low opinion of the discernment of those who were 
deceived by him. Neither is the extreme polish of 
manner which is bestowed upon him more correct. 
Iago is not awkward; but he is blunt. The style ip 
which he banters Roderigo, and his conversation 
with Desdemona, which calls forth the remark from 
Cassio, ‘* that he would be found better in the soldier 
than the scholar,”’ are suiiicient to show, that the de- 
portment under which he chose to disguise himself 
was that of the free, clear-sighted, but careless offi- 
cer. 
It may be a matter of doubt with some, whether 

a desire to supplant Cassio, or to revenge himself 
on Othello, was the strongest motive in the mind of 
this arch-villain. We think the latter beyond com- 
parison, and that his project to obtain the lieu- 
tenantcy was only his under-plot. <A hatred to the 
Moor whom albeit, notwithstanding, and perhaps, 
on account of his generous disposition he could not 
endure—a hatred fostered to an excess inconceiva- 
ble, perhaps, to more virtuous minds, and inflamed 
to the utmost, and sanctioned with the name of re- 
venge by the suspicions of his jealousy, is the mov- 
ing spring of the devilish plot of Iago. 

** Nothing can or shall content my soul 

Till f am even with him, wife for wife ; 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor, 

At least, into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure ;” 
and, certainly, if ever man had his revenge, it was 
lago. He has culled forth the most exquisite tor- 
tures that humanity can bear, and he watches with 
an inquisitor’s keenness over the agonies he has been 
so successful in administering. He has a miser’s 
passion in his vengeance, for, while the pain is in- 
finite that hg would inflict, he meets and measures 
it out by grains. He drives the newly-blessed, and 
all-happy Othello into a state first of doubt, then of 
rage, then of despair, far surpassing the tortures of 
poison or the rack. But he leaves him not here,— 
he urges him onwards to the murder of his wife, that 
there may be no return to him of love or peace, no 
escape from his error, no end to his misery, no 
change, except the perpetual vacillations of remorse 
and returning anger. In this, too, he succeeds, and 
Othello has plunged into the horrid toils prepared 
for him; but his plot has failed elsewhere, and he 
himself stands discovered and convicted. At this 
part of the play, we may possibly be, at first, dis- 
appointed with the conduct of lago; we might have 
expected that now he is known, and all disguise 
is thrown away, he would boldly triumph over the 
vengeance he had taken—justify his act—and bid 
Othello recognise in the torments that he had en- 
“dured the resentment of the wronged Iago. The 
[talian poet Monti, who has studied this character 
of Shakspeare’s too closely for his own fame *, has in 





* The reader may be amused to see the use that the 
Italian has made of the English poet in his tragedy of 
(ialeotto Manfredi. Zambrino is exciting the jealousy 
of Matilde. The following appears to us to be somewhat 
a ludicrous copy of an idea in Othello: — 


* Ma. Ah, son tradita! 
Quel suo smarrirsi, quel tacer, quel foglio, 
Ah, quel foglio e d’Elisa: un’ altra volta 
Sicuramente I’ha colei sedotto. 

Zam. Sedotto ? 
_ Ma. Si: quel perfido l’adora: 
Staccarsene non puo. 


Zam. Nol puote ? 








this respect departed from his master. His Zambrino, 
by whose arts Matilde has been induced to kill her 
husband, exclaims as as he is being dragged away 
wounded, 
“¢ Era innocente 

Il tuo sposo, Matilde. Era tradita 

La tua sposa, Manfredi. Io v’ingannai 

Emtrambi, e sol per istraziarvi tutti 

Svelo l’inganno.” 


But upon a second consideration we shall most pro- 
bably acknowledge that the manner in which Shak- 
speare has treated this, though less adapted to pro- 
duce effect, is in much stricter accordance with the 
character he had drawn. Iago knew mankind—Iago 
knew himself—and he knew that there would be 
none there to sympathise with Aim. The jealous 
suspicion on which he had acted was grounded on 
no proof but that of the merest rumour, and the 
denial of Othello could have been met with no re- 
ply. His hatred to the Moor which had led him to 
exaggerate this suspicion, and dwell upon it till it 
had become a torment to himself, could be, he was 
aware, no justification with others for the deed he 
had committed, however good a reason he himself 
considered it. Unwilling, therefore, to reveal how 
poor a cause he had, how inadequate and ill- 
founded, he fitly ends his unexampled career of 
wickedness by the sullen reply,— 


“‘Demand me nothing: what you know, you know: 
From this time forth I never will speak word.” 





THE BALL ROOM. 





I sroop beneath the dazzling glare 
Of many lamps at midnight shining, 
Where with the troops of proud and fair 
Mingled a magic form, combining 
All that my dreaming soul could guess 
Of beauty, grace, and gentleness. 


I did not touch her fair white hand, 
Scarcely mine ear could drink her voice ; 
But much my heart might understand 
By gazing; and I did rejoice 
In silence and the liberty 
To stand aloof and only see, 


She was not fair, as many be, 
With gem of price and painted flower ; 
Nature’s own dress, simplicity, 
She wore, and beauty seem’d her dower ; 
And treasures more than I can tell, 
Did in her smiles and glances dwell. 
Yet strange! some fear of making less 
The love I felt for thing so fair ; 
A dread that so much loveliness 





Ma. 
Egli nascose, e non l’estinse: e vivo 
Tuttor mantiensi nel suo cor. 

Zam. Nel core ? 

Ma. Si, nel cor di Manfredi. E perche vai 
L’eco rendendo delle mie parole ? 
E stupido ti resti, e sospettoso, 
Simile ad uomo chi nel capo ha chiuso 
Un deforme pensier che lo tormenta ?”’ 


Further on Zambrino exclaims like Iago :— 


*¢ Ah, principessa ! 
Guardati da’ sospetti; e bada il velo 
Non toccar che li copre: essi la mano 
Mordono sempre che svelasli ardisce ; 
E svelati dan morte ; Ove nascosi 
Né scorno alcuno ti farian ne danno. 
Chi mi ruba il tesor, finch io Vignoro, 
Non mi rende infilice. 


Il foco 


Ma. E argomentarne 
Che vuoi da cio ? 
Zam. Nulla, Matilde, nulla. 


Ma. Una mano dighiaccio il cor mi serra. 

Zam. Maonulla: via, t’accheta—Incauto! iol’alma 
In tempesta ti posi; ed altro, il giuro, 
Era lo scopo delle mie parole. 
Lascia ch’ io parta.”’ 


And when Zambrino has told her the reasons for his 
suspicion, which she at first disbelieves, then doubts of, 
there is recourse had again to Othello :— 


** Ma. Zambrino! esser sincero 
Tu dovresti, ed onesto. 

Zam. Esser dovrei. 
Saggio piuttosto; e non cercarmi insulti, 
E titolo d’iniquo e mentitore.” 





Might, on approaching, melt in air, 
Made me at distance gaze, the while 
I might have shar'd her touch and smile. 


"Twas a wild spell that bound me then, 
That held me long, that holds me now ; 

How sometimes on the hearts of men 
Will one poor moment leave a blow 

Doom’d to abide thro’ changing years 

Of passion, sickness, pain, and tears! 


And years like these o'er me have past, 
Yet not with them hath fled the dream 
That my young fancy overcast ; 
How often, when a calmer stream 
Varied my life’s impetuous tide, 
That vision would before me glide! 


And oh! when shrinking from the world, 
With passion or with pain o’erwrought, 
Its weary wing my spirit furl’d, 
Yet could not win the rest it sought, 
How sweet to think of her, and weep 
The tears that soothed me more than sleep ' 


Yet once more, ’mid the walls where she 
Dwells, whom my dreams have made so dear, 
I dread the cold reality 
Of hearing, seeing, touching her ; 
And dare not go too near the shrine 
Of what I hold so much divine. 


HUMAN 





LIFE. 





Ou! ’twas sweet, when the sun set behind the blue 
water, 
And the dew-spangled planet arose in the west, 
To sit with a pipe and a half pint of porter, 
And to doze while the bagpipes played—Rest thee, 
Babe, rest ! 
That hour is past, and past the quick feeling 
That could draw from this dark world such moments 
of bliss ; 
And among the alehouses there’s no honest dealing, 
When they sell for three halfpence a half pint like 
this. 


Tis well, oh "tis well, that at life’s lovely dawning, 
We dreamt that no clouds could o’ercast the bright 
sky 3 
That no bagpipes would break, and we neverbe drawn in, 
To fancy tobacco when price got so high. 


Still reft of the joys beavy-wet and Havaunah 
Shed o’er us, while thus thro’ existence we creep ; 
Oh! who would lament in what time or what manner 
He slept in the grave where his forefathers sleep ? 
Life, at best, but resembles the tomb-veiling roses, 
That attract the young eye but to fill it with tears ; 
Or "tis like my arm-chair, which, just as one dozes, 
Tumbles flat—(it has bad only three legs for years.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 





“ ] would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 
WORDSWORTH. 

I do not believe childhood to be on the whole hap- 
pier than the after portions of life; but our recol- 
lections of it are happier than the realities of the 
present, if indeed those recollections are not as 
actual and real as the people, objects, and occur- 
rences which surround us. Childhood is in most cases 
the slave and victim of a wretched despotism, of 
tyrannous caprice and folly in parents, servants, and 
teachers. But it has a freedom of its own, unsub- 
dued by the indifference and headlong woridlings, 
which at once shackle and drag on our maturer 
years, like captives tied to a triumphal chariot, and 
forced forward by means of the very fetters which 
bind them. Its vivid sensations, its acute percep- 
tions, the fresh gales of Paradise wandering round 
its forehead, the light of the morning in all its paths, 
—these make up in the retrospect for a thousand 
substantial miseries, which, though afterwards for- 
gotten, yet daily molest the young. At least if child- 
hood has been past in the country, there remains for 
ever after in the mind a living sense of the goodliness 
of earth which I would not give up for any external 
gain. 

I was brought at three years old—a sickly boy— 
from the place of my birth to a distant part of the 
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island. The fields on which I first looked, and the 
sands which were marked by my earliest footsteps, are 
completely lost to my memory ; and of those ancient 
walls among which I began to breathe, I retain no 
recollection more clear than the outlines of a cloud 
in a moonless sky. But of L , the village 
where I afterwards lived, I persuade myself that 
every line and hue is more deeply and accurately 
fixed than those of any spot I have since beheld, 
even though borne in upon the heart by the associa- 
tion of the strongest feelings. My home was built 
upon the slope of a hill, with a little orchard stretch- 
ing down vt th it, and a garden rising behind. At 
a considerable distance beyond and beneath the 
orchard, a rivulet flowed through meadows and 
turned a mill. While above the garden, the summit 
of the hill was crowned by a few grey rocks, from 
which a yew tree grew, solitary and bare. Extend- 
ing at each side of the orchard, toward the brook, 
two scattered patches of cottages lay nestled among 
their gardens; and beyond this streamlet and the 
little mill and bridge, another slight eminence arose 
divided into green fields, tufted and bordered with 
copse-wood, and crested by a ruined castle, contem- 
porary, as was said, with the Conquest. I know not 
whether these things in truth made up a prospect of 
much beauty. Since I was eight years old, I have 
never seen them; but I well know that no landscape 
I have since beheld, no picture of Claude or Salvator, 
gave me half the impression of living, heart-felt, per- 
fect beauty which fills my mind when I think of that 
green valley, that sparkling river, that broken fortress 
of dark antiquity, and that hill with its aged yew 
and breezy summit, from which I have so often 
looked over the broad stretch of verdure beneath it, 
and the country town, and church tower, silent and 
white beyond. 

In that little town there was, and I believe is, a 
school where the elements of human knowledge 
were communicated to me for some hours of every 
day during a considerable time. The path to it lay 
across the river and past the mill, from which point 
we could either journey through the fields below the 
old castle, and the wood which surrounded it, or 
along a road at the other side of the ruin, close to 
the gateway of which it past. The former track led 
through two or three beautiful fields, the sylvan do- 
main of the keep on one hand, and the brook on the 
other; while an oak or two, like giant warders, ad- 
vanced from the wood, broke the sunshine of the 
green with a soft and graceful shadow. How often 
on my way to school have I stopped beneath the 
tree to collect the fallen acorns, how often run down 
to the stream to pluck a branch of the hawthorn 
which hung over the water. The road which past 
the castle joined beyond these fields the path which 
traversed them. It took, I well remember, a certain 
solemn and mysterious interest from the ruin. The 
shadow of the archway, the discolorations of time 
on all the walls, the dimness of the little thicket 
which encircled it, the traditions of its immeasurable 
age, made St. Quentin’s Castle a wonderful and 
awful fabric in the imagination of a child: and long 
after I last saw its mouldering roughness, I never 
read of fortresses, or heights, or spectres, or banditti, 
without connecting them with the one ruin of my 
childhood. 

[t was close to this spot that one of the few ad- 
ventures occurred, which marked, in my mind, my 
boyish days with importance. When loitering be- 
yond the castle, on the way to school, with a brother 
somewhat older than myself, who was uniformly my 
champion and protector, we espied a round black 
sloe high up in the hedge-row. We determined to 
obtain it; and I do not remember whether both of 
us, or only my brother climbed the tree. However, 
when the prize was all but reached,—and no alchy- 
mist ever looked more eagerly for the moment of 
projection which was to give him immortality and 
omnipotence,—a gruff voice startled us with an oath 
and an order to desist: and | well recollect looking 
back for long after with terror to the vision of an old 
and ill-tempered farmer, armed with a bill-hook, 
and vowing our decapitation : nor did I subsequently 
remember without triumph the eloquence whereby 











alone in my firm belief my brother and myself had 
been rescued from instant death. 

At the entrance of the little town stood an old 
gateway with a pointed arch and decaying battle- 
ments. It gave admittance to the street which con- 
tained the church, and which terminated in another 
street, the principal one in the town of C In 
this was situated the school to which I daily wended. 
I cannot now recall to mind the face of its good 
conductor, nor of any of his scholars; but I have be- 
fore me a strong general image of the interior of his 
establishment. I remember the reverence with 
which I was wont to carry to his seat a well-thumbed 
duodecimo, the History of Greece, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. I remember the mental agonies I endured 
in attempting to master the art and mystery of pen- 
manship, a craft in which, alas! I remained too 
short a time under Mr. R—, to become as great a 
proficient as he made his other scholars, and which 
my awkwardness has prevented me from attaining 
in any considerable perfection under my various 
subsequent pedagogues. But that which has left 
behind it a brilliant trait of light, was the exhibition 
of what are called Christmas-pieces : things unknown 
in aristocratic seminaries, but constantly used at the 
comparatively humble ‘academy which supplied the 
best knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
to be attained in that remote neighbourhood. The 
long desks covered from end to end with those 
painted master-pieces, the life of Robinson Crusoe, 
the hunting of Chevy-chase, the History of Jack the 
Giant-killer, and all the little eager faces and trem- 
bling hands bent over these, and filling them up with 
some choice quotation, sacred or profane; no, the 
galleries of art, the theatrical exhibitions, the reviews 
and processions, which are not only childish, because 
they are practised and admired by men instead of 
children ;—all the pomps and vanities of great cities 
have shewn me no revelation of glory, such as did 
that crowded school-room the week before the 
Christmas holidays. 

But these were the splendours of life. The truest 
and the strongest feelings do not connect themselves 
with any scenes of gorgeous and gaudy magnificence. 
They are bound up in the remembrances of home. 
The narrow orchard with its grove of old apple-trees, 
against one of which I used to lean, and while I 
brandished a bean-stalk, roar out with Fitzjames, 





‘© Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


while I was ready to squall at the sight of a cur, and 
run valorously away from a casually approaching 
cow. The field close beside it, where I rolled about 
in summer among the hay; the brook in which, de- 
spite of maid and mother, | waded by the hour; the 
garden where I sowed flower-seeds, and then turned 
up the ground again, and planted potatoes; and 
then rooted out the potatoes to insert acorns and 
apple-pips; and at last, as may be supposed, reaped 
neither roses, nor potatoes, nor oak-trees, nor apples ; 
the grass-plots on which I played among those with 
whom I never can play vor work again; all these 
are places and employments and (alas!) playmates 
such as if it were worth while to weep at all, it would 
be worth weeping that I enjoy no longer. 

I remember the house where I first grew familiar 
with peacocks; and the mill-stream into which I 
once fell; and the religious awe wherewith I heard, 
in the warm twilight, the psalm-singing around the 
house of the methodist miller; and the door-post 
against which I discharged my brazen artillery; I re- 
member the window by which I sat while my mother 
taught me French; and the patch of garden which 
I dug for ; but her name is best left blank ; it 
was indeed writ in water. These recollections are 
to me like the wealth of a departed friend, a mourn- 
ful treasure. But the public has heard enough of 
them: to it they are worthless: they are a coin 
which only circulates at its true value between the 
different periods of an individual’s existence, and 
good for nothing but to keep up a commerce between 
boyhood and manhood. I have for years looked 
forward to the possibility of visiting L , but I 
am told that itis a changed village; and not only 














has man been at work; but the old yew on the hill 
has fallen, and scarcely a low stump remains of the 
tree which I delighted in childhood to think might 
have furnished bows for the Norman archers. 





FINE ARTS. 








ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 





(Continued from p. 28.) 


One of the first subjects that catches the attention, 
on entering the architectural room, is No. 982, “* De- 
sign for an Entrance to a City,” by H. Parke. Mr. 
Parke passed some time in Egypt, where he em- 
ployed himself in studying the remains of its stupen- 
dous edifices, and this composition convinces us that 
he has caught from them a true feeling for grandeur. 
The style, however, is not Egyptian, neither has he 
directly imitated the general form of any of the 
Structures in that country ; but he has very happily 
succeeded in amalgamating the harmony and grace 
of Grecian architecture, with the more imposing 
mass, and more picturesque combinations that cha- 
racterize the former; while there is, at the same 
time, an originality pervading the whole, which 
proves that he has drawn largely from the resources 
of hisown mind. The two lofty gates, or propylea, 
towering above the peristyle of granite columns, ad- 
mirably unite the effects of harmony and contrast, 
and become, as they ought to be, the principal fea- 
tures. We know not whether we ought to praise 
them most for elegance of form, simplicity of charac- 
ter, or exquisite style of ornament; for novelty or 
for purity of design. We certainly do not recollect 
having met with any thing similar in either classical 
or modern architecture. We are by no means dis- 
posed to condemn the arch as a Roman innovation, 
and as unknown to Grecian architecture, and incom- 
patible with its principles: to banish it altogether 
would be to exclude what, under due limitations, 
contributes in no small degree to variety; still 
we think that gates, similar to those we here behold, 
particularly when, as in this instance, designed on a 


_ colossal scale, possess not only a propriety, but a 
_ dignity of character, that entitles them to equal fa- 


vour. It will be said, perhaps, that the architect 
has only adapted the Egyptian propyleum to a Gre- 
cian order, and that his lateral colonnades remind us 
of those lengthened pillared avenues which formed 
the approach to many of the Egyptian temples. Be 
it so:—in accomplishing this, he has displayed not 
merely taste and judgment, but as much power of 
invention as under any circumstances can take place 
in such an art as architecture,—quite sufficient to 
constitute legitimate claims to originality. In former 
exhibitions, we admired Mr. Parke’s Designs for a 
Cathedral and for a Royal Villa; both of which, 
especially the former, were finely conceived. How 
far he may succeed in actual buildings, where less 
scope is left to the exercise of fancy, we presume 
not to say; but trust that he will, ere long, be em- 
ployed to exercise his talents on some public work. 
No. 1026 is a “ Sketch of the second best Stair- 
case, leading to the Ball Rooms, &c.; part of the 
Designs for a Palace, exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy in the years 1824, 5, 6, and 7,” J. Gandy. 
The execution of this subject, modestly termed a 
sketch, is truly admirable for masterly breadth of ef- 
fect, notwithstanding the multiplicity of its details ; 
for vigorous freedom in the drawing ; and for the 
skill with which the artist has managed his colours, 
so as to attain great richness and brilliancy in this 
respect without gaudiness and glare. This latter 
must have been a matter of considerable difficulty, 
the whole being an assemblage of gold and bronze, 
white and coloured marbles, and stained windows: 
yet there is nothing to disturb the eye; on the con- 
trary, there is sparkling light without glitter; pow- 
erful contrast with harmony; festive gaiety soft- 
ened by repose. In point of architectural design, 
too, this composition is entitled to very high praise : 
the ornaments are profuse and elaborate yet not ob- 
trusive ; every part is filled, yet not crowded ; there 
is great fancy displayed throughout, yet nothing ou- 
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tré or fantastic; the various features are well com- 
bined and contrasted, and the taste displayed in 
most of the details, exquisite. There are two orders; 
the lower a Doric colonnade, separating the staircase 
from a vestibule ; the other a Corinthian one, form- 
ing the upper gallery. The former is very happily 
chosen, and no less excellently treated ; for while it 
retains its male character, its severity is attempered 
with an elegance and richness that render it quite 
of a piece with the rest of this interior, Mr. Gandy 
has also shown great judgment in suppressing the 
cornice, and what is lost in this respect is amply 
compensated by the deep bas-relief frieze, which 
while it is highly decorative, contributes to the mas- 
siveness characteristic of the order. While we gaze, 
however, and admire, our satisfaction is considerably 
alloyed by the reflection that this scene of grandeur 
and beauty is but a dream of splendour never to be 
realized. We squander million after million in 
patching up, altering, and building to pull down 
again, without yet possessing a metropolitan palace 
at all worthy of the name—without effecting any 
thing in behalf of art or taste; and all the while we 
prate about economy. Surely Mr. Gandy will, one 
time or other, publish this splendid series of draw- 
ings upon a scale approaching that of the originals, 
and coloured to produce their effect. 


There is, as usual, an abundance of other designs 
for villas, theatres, &c., but none of any striking 
merit; or else so unfortunately situated as to have 
escaped our notice, some of the very smallest draw- 
ings being placed either next the floor or the ceiling, 
so as to defy examination. There is, however, one 
subject which it would be unpardonable in us not to 
mention—Mr. Day's charming * Model of a Design 
fora Public Building,” No. 1133. The execution 
is truly beautiful; the columns, the bas-reliefs, and 
the minutest details being all worked with the utmost 
correctness and delicacy. The design itself, too, is 
very beautiful, and the portico particularly grand. 
It is, we believe, intended asa national gallery for 
paintings; and should such a structure be erected, 
the preference might justly be awarded to this projet. 
Much as we admire this model, we think that it 
would have been better had it been tinted to resem- 
ble stone, instead of its present raw and glaring white 
colour: it would also have been seen to greater ad- 
vantage, had the stand on which it is placed been 
raised a few inches higher, so as to have the eye of 
the spectator on the same level as it would be in the 
building itself. We understand that this tasteful 
specimen of art has been purchased by his majesty. 


Mr. Soane exhibits, as usual, several plans for na- 
tional edifices, which, as usual, are not mere eleva- 
tions, but perspective views, coloured in a style cor- 
responding with their vastness of extent, and rich 
profusion of ornament. The peculiar genius of this 
architect has too often been displayed in execution, 
as well as in design, to need any share in our re- 
marks at present. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


[xn the multitude of spring exhibitions, we have al- 
most forgotten these beautiful pictures, which have 
been lately opened to the public in all the perfec- 
tion of which competition is the parent. We do not 
hesitate to call the view of ‘* Unterseen,” a small 
village at the base of the Jungfrau, in the Canton of 
Berne, the very most successful of all that have been 
presented. The illusion of perspective was not bet- 
ter managed in any of the architectural views, in the 
former exhibitions;—and the truth of the details, 
the verdure of the mountains, the distant effect of 
the snowy summits, the pebbly road, the ornamented 
chalets on either side, with their windows and tiles, 
and timber-work,—all this is represented with a 
fidelity so close as to recall the last romantic time 
when we were gazing at these scenes in their real 
beauty, and almost to persuade us that that time had 
returned. ‘* The Cloister of St. Wandrille” is not 
so successful. The perspective is less accurate, 
and the changes of light and shade are but poor 
trickery, 





ENGRAVINGS. 





Painted by D. Witkre. Engraved 

by EnGLeneart. 

Distraining for Rent. Painted by D. Wirixre. 
Engraved by A. Rarnspacu. London, 1828. 
D. Wilkie and Ackermann, 

THESE engravings, not destined, perbaps, to attain 

the popularity of some gathers from pictures by the 

same master, are defective more from the nature of 
their subject, which does not give scope to the comic 
vein of the painter, than from any marked demerit 
of the execution. Pathetic sentiment is too simple 
to be detailed by nice minuteness, and the by-play 
of many accessories. In a single figure lies the best 
illustration of such feelings, and others are excited 
by the crowd of homely objects here introduced, 

The engravers have done their utmost, and with 

much success. 


Duncan Gray. 





Scraps and Sketches. By G. Crurksuank. Pub- 

lished by the Artist, 
Tuts work abounds in spirit and humour, Wooden 
legs, large bonnets and sma'l waists, a refined 
sweep, a maltreated genius, and an economical 
cobbler, all come forward with a determination to 
make us laugh, and most successfully. In particu- 
lar, we were much moved by the case of a tight- 
laced lady in a high wind, the fashionable immen- 
sity of whose head-dress has not only snapped her 
in twain, but, acting as a balloon, has fairly carried 
her astonished upper person “ high i’ the air,” while 
her lower extremities are vainly striving to trot up- 
wards, in pursuit of their better half. Still more 
amusing is the dialogue between a butler and a 
footman, touching taxes; the bloated pomposity of 
the one and impudent nonchalance of the other 
are inimitably sketched. his design is on a larger 
scale than the rest, and perhaps we are prejudiced 
in its favour upon that account, for if we ever feel 
inclined to complain of Mr. Cruikshank, it is when, 
from the minuteness of his etchings, half their ex- 
cellencies are lost. 





Queen Elizabeth and Lady Paget. Fradelle. 
Tuts engraving, from a picture by Henry Fradelle, 
is intended as a companion to that of Leicester and 
Amy Robsart, by the same artist. We do not con- 
sider it a happy production. The countenances 
want expression, and the whole picture is deficient 
in character, unless we acknowledge that customary 
attribute of richness of general effect, which is con- 
spicuous in all his works. The delineation of the 
two figures in the foreground is too monotonous, 
and produced almost by parallel lines. We cannot 
however, deny a certain princely air to the look of 
the building, well corresponding with the story 
(which is the old one,) of Raleigh’s gallant challenge, 
written on the Queen’s window, and her epigram- 
matic retort,— 

‘If thy heart fail thee do not climb at all.” 





Illustrations of Virginia Water, and the adjacent 
Scenery, &c. Sc. By W. A. Decamor7e, Jun. 
Drawn on stone by W. Gauci. To be completed 
in Three Parts, each Part containing Four Plates. 
London, Bulcock. 

Or these very pretty specimens of landscape and 

lithography, the first, the view of the “ Ruins at 

Virginia Water,” does not appear to us, we own, 

quite so interesting as the young gentleman in long 

surtout and trowsers seems to think it, whom the 
artist has delineated agape at the “ antiques,” with 
one hand in his pocket, and the other on a shattered 
stylobate. The second is a paradise of lawn, and 
wood, and water, in which the only unpleasing ob- 
ject is a bridge of pointed arches, which, however, 
may be ‘‘ fine in its way,” for aught we know. The 
last is ‘* The Cascade, Virginia Water,” a retreat of 
artful wildness, pine-clad rocks, and rushing waters, 

The only serious blemish of the work is a vile un- 

meaning sort of vignette in the title page, in which 

the foreground is another fancy-batch of modern 
ruins; the middle distance is filled up with the 
water and the cottage, and the background shows 





the royal towers of Windsor. We should be glad 
to know why this little paltry composition is allowed 
to shame the rest of the number, by doing duty as 
the First View of the Series. 





Monkeyana ; or, Menin Miniature. Designed and 
Etched by Tuomas Lanpseer. No.IV. Moon, 
Boys, and Co. 

We confess that we are rather sick by this time of 

Men in Miniature, or, at least, of the libels on hu- 

manity so designated, with which the monster-teem- 

ing pencil of Mr. Landseer has crowded all the 
print-shops in London. Nevertheless, as the ap- 
pearance of new numbers of this extraordinary series 
appears to indicate, that the taste of an enlightened 
public is not so easily sated with deformities as ours, 
we shall even put our spleen in our pocket, and con- 
fess, that the last number is as droll and odd as any 
of the preceding. The first etching represents a 
monkey-author in his garret, dumb-foundered by his 
landlady’s bill; the second, a monkey-charioteer, 
ya-hipping at the tail of a British mastiff’ in the Con- 
stitution-F ly; the third, a sportsman, in at the death ; 
the fourth, (which is ee the best,) a monkey 
militaire affrighted, @ la Macbeth, by a monkey ap- 
parition, 








THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Turs delightful little theatre, where the pleasures of 
hearing are permitted to form part of the entertain- 
ment, re-opened for the season last Monday. The 
company is not quite so strong in names as hereto- 
fore, yet we never saw any piece more admirabl 

performed than Planche’s new version of La Demo- 
selle a Marier, or Kenny’s Sovring and Autumn. We 
may, perhaps, be allowed to lament the substitution 
of Miss F. H. Kelly, pleasing as she is, for Ellen 
Tree, but then, on the other hand, the Vining of this 
year seems scarcely the same being as that of last, so 
much is he improved in manner and enlivened in 
spirit. On Tuesday night, a very crowded audience 
assembled to witness the debut of Miss Bartolozzi, 
whose near relationship to Vestris, and perhaps some 
other causes, had excited considerable interest about 
her first appearance. The assemblage were not dis- 
appointed. Miss Bartolozzi, though much frightened 
and confused, displayed vocal powers that must ren- 
der her a most valuable acquisition to the English 
opera. Ler voice is of the same kind as her sister's, 
with rather more of compass, but very different in 
quality. Her lower notes, though not unpleasing, 
are husky, whilst she throws out the upper with a 
clearness and force scarcely to be equalled, and al- 
moss painful, in so small a house as this. Her style 
is purer and more Italianized than is often found 
beyond the walls of the King’s Theatre, and there is 
no want of flexibility or expression. Her appearance 
is extremely prepossessing. A finely-shaped face, a 
nose exquisitely formed, and eye-brows, such as 
poets sing of, yet eyes—-we could not tell whether 
nature or novelty of situation had made them so dim 
and inexpressive; a tall and beautifully-proportioned 
figure, if we forget the hands and feet ;—these are, 
perhaps, surer omens of Miss Bartolozzi’s success, 
than sweet singing or good acting. It would be in- 
vidious here to notice the few blemishes that we feel 
confident were owing to inexperience and confusion, 
but this lady has one fault, which we fear much time 
will be required to correct. She articulates, with a 
fearful rapidity, that would put to shame even Mlle. 
Lili Bourgeoin in sentimental comedy. We are 
sure no foreigner, and there were many present, 
could have caught ten words consecutively. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and amidst all her distress and 
embarrassment, there peeped forth a momentary 
archness and playfulness that give promise of a de- 
lightful actress. It is needless to inform those who 
know how a British audience doats on novelty, that 
Miss Bartolozzi was received throughout with a pre- 
posterous enthusiasm, as though a goddess had come 
down to men; this, of course, much heightened her 
confusion. We would wish to see fair and liberal 
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encouragement given to every new candidate for 
public favour, and more especially to a woman, and 
a lovely one, but we feel indignant at beholding 
those rewards lavished on novelty for its own sake, 
which are too often scantily doled out to merit of the 
highest order, when it has grown antiquated in the 
service of the public. The other parts of the opera 
were but feebly sustained, though Mr. A. Lee sang 
well. Reeve is a very droll, clever, and corpulent 
person ; but, good heaven! he is about as fit for 
Hamlet as for Figaro. 





THE TWO FRENCH THEATRES. 


Tue French actors of the English Opera House ter- 
minated their representations yesterday, and on the 
23rd int., another importation of French actors will 
make their debut at the King’s Theatre. Messieurs 
Cloup and Laporte, formerly associates in the ma- 
nagement of the infant French theatre in Tottenham 
Court Road, having now waxed powerful, are set- 
ting up two rival altars, and thanks to their competi 
tion, instead of one French theatre, served (at least 
at its commencement) by mere sacristans of Thalia, 
without merit or reputation, we shall now have two, 
furnished with the best actors, from Le Gymnase and 
La Rue de Richelieu, thus confirming the truth of 
the distich of Casimir Delavigne, that— 
** Les talens sont les fruits de la rivalité, 
Souvent un fils unique est un enfant gaté.” 
We do not wish to give a premature opinion on the 
merit of the respective forces of these two opposing 
generals. The English Opera, under the direction 
of M. Cloup, has had Perlet, who plays in dramas 
and sings in vaudevilles with equal talent, and who, 
with the exception of the Misanthrope, (and there is 
one redeeming scene even in that,) cannot be pro- 
nounced mediocre in a single character; Mademoi- 
selle Jenny Vertpré, an actress full of nature and 
grace, excellent in the Reine de Seize Ans, admirable 
in the Demoiselle ad Marter, and delicious in the 
Chatte Metamorphosee en Femme ; Odry, whom the 
Parisians have christened fe roi de la farce, and 
whose talent has occasionally reminded us of Emery 
himself; Mademoiselle Falcos, cold as an actress, 
but a charming young lady, whose beauties, in spite 
of her too pouting countenance, have in France be- 
come almost proverbial. To these actors must be 
added Daudel, Pelissié, Laporte, Mesdames Dau- 
del, St. Ange, Beaupré, and—but 
“ Le reste ne vaut pas la reine d’étre nommé.” 


The forces at the King’s Theatre will be less nume- 
rous than those of its rival, the IE:nglish Opera House. 
It will not have Perlet or young Vertpre, but in ex- 
change for them, it will have Mademoiselle Mars 
and Armand, the two first actors of the Theatre 
Frangais. The whole vocabulary of panegyric has 
been exhausted by the critics of Mademoiselle Mars ; 
she has been pronounced perfection itself ; superior 
to all the actresses the world has seen, as true to 
nature as nature is to herself. Extravagant as these 
praises may sound, we own that we should have 
some difficulty in deciding which of them we should 
leave out, when giving our opinion of an actress, 
whose person is still charming, in spite of her years, 
and whose talent seems destined to be always young. 
Armand, a young premier, of fifty years, though un- 
rivalled in representing * les fats et les amoureux,” 
and though a successful spouter of the clinguant de 
Marivaur, cannot be compared with the great 
actress. Hlis pronunciation, moreover, will injure 
his success with an English audience. Mingaud 
and Duparrai, who accompany them, will be 
capable of supporting these two stars of French 
comedy, while Mademoiselle Delatre, an elegant 
soubrette of L’Odeon, and Mademoiselle Olivier, 
a very agreeable amoureuse of L’Ambigu, whose 
voice is charming, will easily allow us to forget 
Madame Daudel, and still more Mademoiselle 
Kema, of the English Opera. <A few other actors 
accompany Mademoiselle Mars; these are Mes- 
dames Deligny and Delia, whom we have seen 
at the Royal West London Theatre, and St. Firmin 
and his wife, deserters, though not important ones, 





from the English Opera House. The arrival of this 
new troop is a promising augury for the lovers of 
French dramatic literature, and if M. Laporte had 
added Perlet to his list, whom Armand will replace, 
but will not equal, in Turtuffe ; Davigny, whom St. 
Firmin will copy without approaching him in the 
characters of finunciers. Monrose, who exhibits 
brilliancy and comic force, under the cloak of Fi- 
garo, and the livery of La Branche, which Laporte 
will never attain ; and, finally, Mademoiselle Bour- 
geoin, one of the prettiest actresses of La Rue de 
Richelieu, we should anticipate for her the most 
splendid success, but— 
“Dans le monde on n’a pas toute chose A souhait.” 








VARIETIES. 


_ 





Aw association has been formed of some of our prin- 
cipal engravers, for the purpose of presenting the 
country with a series of prints from the splendid 
pictures in the National Gallery. The list includes 
the names of Burnet, Cooke, Doo, Finden, Goodall, 
J. and H. Le Keux, Pye, and Robinson. The pro- 
spectus holds outa promise of four engravings in 
the most finished line manner to appear in each 
part, annually, or if possible more often. They will 
be in folio, and correspond in size with the ‘* Musée 
Francais” and ‘Galerie de Florence.” The first 
part will contain Rembrandt's Adoration of the 
Shepherds, engraved by T. Burnet; Village festival 
of Wilkie, by Finden; Portrait of Gevartius, Van- 
dyck, by Doo; and The Italian Seaport of Claude, 
by Goodall. His Majesty has affixed his name in 
autograph at the head of the list of subscribers. 


We have seen in a foreign journal a summary of 
the operatic news of the continent. It appears, 
that 2 general inactivity has prevented the produc- 
tion of any thing new in Italy, the “ Bianca e ler 
nando” of HRellini, at Genoa, and “Il Cavaliere di 
Lara,” of Pacini at Milan, being the only excep- 
tions. The latter composition has occupied the 
writer during the last year, and is stated to be more 
elaborate than any of his former works. To prove 
still more strongly the falling off of the Milanese 
from the true faith of Rossini, the triumphant repre- 
sentation of the * Agnese’’ of Paer, at the theatre of 
the Carcano, is cited. On the other hand, the ** Mo- 
sé” of the Gran Maestro has caused a complete fu- 
rore at Turin, in which opera a young Prina, by 
name Grisi, has distinguished herself by uniting the 
feeling of Camporesi with the richness of Maviani. 
We remember her at Florence, last autumn, in the 
* Caritea” of Mercadante, and can testify her rich 
quality of voice and expression, though her style was 
rather incomplete. Mad. Bonini was about to ap- 
pear at Naples; and in the mean time “f La Gazza 
Ladra” was the performance at the theatre of the 
‘** Fondo,’’—poorly supported. Paer has gained 
ground in general esteem, and the inaction of co- 
temporary composers, such as Donizetti and Vaccaj, 
opens a road for the general revival of his operas. 


At the second Ascot meeting, the attention of the 
visitors was much diverted from the ‘* business of the 
day” by the appearance of a kite-carriage on th 
course. The winged reptile performed several 
journeys before the royal stand, and on its return 
from Ascot, not only kept up with, but actually passed 
by most of the carriages, not excluding a four-horse 
coach, of great reputation for speed. 


Sketching Instrument.—We have lately been fa- 
voured with the sight of a very ingenious contri- 
vance for facilitating the process of taking views, or 
copying pictures, invented by I’. Ronalds, Esq. The 
instrument is sufficiently portable, as it is contained 
in a case twelve inches long, by two and a half 
broad, and the apparatus is adjusted with very little 
trouble; but it requires to be fixed on a steady 
stand, for which purpose it may be had fitted up 
with a drawing- table that packs up, the legs going 
into a fishing-rod case. Simple as the machinery 
is, it is not very easy to describe it without the as- 
sistance of a plate; we can, therefore, only say that 
its principal parts are, a brass plate with an eye-hole, 





to fix the eye to one point of view, a pencil fastened 
into a moveable socket, and a string on which isa 
small bead that runs freely up and down according 
to the motion communicated to it by the pencil. 
Thus the pencil and bead act simultaneously, and 
the latter is also capable of moving in any direction, 
horizontally or obliquely, as well as vertically. All 
that is necessary for the draftsman to do is, that 
he guides his pencil so that the bead, which is his in- 
dex, appears to pass over the outline of the object he 
intends to represent, when a similar figure will be 
traced on the paper. It will be obvious that a little 
practice is requisite to accomplish this, and some 
dexterity of hand, and steadiness of eye. In fact, 
the instrument appears to us not so much calculated 
to supersede a knowledge of drawing, as to expedite 
the process to those who understand it; and to en- 
sure correctness of perspective with accuracy in the 
general proportion. We apprehend, too, that to 
attempt to delineate fully, by this means, any build- 
ing or other object consisting of a multiplicity of 
parts, would prove rather fatiguing, and that it will, 
generally, be necessary to put in the detail after- 
wards, and, indeed, retouch the whole by the hand. 
This, however, does not, in our estimation, at least, 
detract from the practical value of the invention. The 
inventor has also published a small pamphlet de- 
scriptive of this apparatus, and the method of using 
it, entitled “‘ Mechanical Perspective: or, Descrip- 
tion and Uses of an Instrument for Sketching from 
Nature, accurately and conveniently, every kind of 
object ; and a Machine for Drawing in Perspective 
Architectural and other Subjects,” &c. 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNEE 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 





Constanga: a Poem. By W. Il. Merce, Ese. 
London, 1828. Longman and Co. 


We have this week to introduce to our readers a 
complete anthology of poete minures. The one whose 
name is prefixed to this notice well deserves its pre- 
cedency. It professes to be composed on the prin- 
ciple, that a poem should * preserve the harmony of 
rhyme without losing the powerful and continued 
flow of blank verse; that the polish of Pope, the 
nerve of Dryden, and the deep spirit of Byron, might 
be united to form a model which should be nearest 
to perfection.” And though, perhaps, the writer has 
not very nearly ‘‘ approached the vision he has 
raised,” yet his attempt is both original and honour- 
able. The heroic measure is employed as the vehi- 
cle of a powerful and well-conducted story. 


Se 





Poems. By Exviza Rennie. 


Lloyd and Son. 


London, 18: 


Tur young authoress of this little volume has evi- 
dently a taste and an ear for poetry. There is, 
throughout, much smoothness of versification, and 
frequently considerable beauty in the thoughts and 
expressions. We would willingly transcribe at length, 
did our limits permit, stanzas entitled, The Dying 


Ugolino and other Poems. By Epwarbd WiLMor. 

Sams. 
Tuts is a pleasing little poem. The author justly 
observing that such names as Dante and Byron put 
compelition out of the question, has borrowed his 
plot, with slight variations, from the Divina Com- 
media, and his style from the Prisoner of Chillon, 
Without questioning bere the prudence of a young 
writer's making the dwartishiness of his own powers 
more evident by following in a giaut’s track, we 
can say with truth and pleasure, that Ugolino is an 
elegant, fanciful, and pathetic composition, and 
that the minor pieces in the volume are tasteful 
and well expressed. ‘Though it contains no poetry, 
in the real sense of the word, this little volume wil! 
be read with pleasure by all, and form an agreea- 
ble trifle for the table of the drawing-room or bou- 
doir. 
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Epistles in Verse. Murray. 


Tuts is a volume of pleasing and amiable poetry, 
by an author who says, in his preface, with rare and 
beautiful modesty, that “ the following lines were 
written during a few short intervals of leisure, em- 
ployed rather in seeking for instruction and amuse- 
ment, in the works of others, than in attempting to 
afford either in his own.” They are evidently the 
productions of a mind of high moral as well as intel- 
lectual cultivation, and to any one who should quote 
against them the musty line of Horace, we should 
reply, that gods and men are only intolerant of those 
mediocre poets who aspire to a record on columns, 
and that those who are contented to use verse merely 
as the expressions of a few happy feelings, and to 
live in the recollections of a few gratified friends, are 
always regarded by them with a mild and benignant 
eye. 





Whimwhams. By Four or Us. Boston, America. 
Newman, London, 


Wasuincton Invine’s example and his success 
will be of very mischievous consequence we fear to 
his countrymen, He is altogether a phenomenon, 
a much more extraordinary phenomenon, we think, 
than he would be if he were a man of strong and 
original genius. If a coantry in that stage of civi- 
lisation which America has new reached, were to 
produce a great poct or a great philosopher, it 
would be no miracle at all; but that it should have 
produced one graceful humourist, delicate even to 
tastidiousness, and refined even to feebleness, is 
very strange. Geolfrey Crayon’s speculation was 
clearly out of the natural course of trade, and if 
the great returns which it brought him in provoke, 
as we are afraid it is provoking, a spirit of rivalry 
and competition, the worthy Jonathan will lay 
out his capital to a very great disadvantage. 
Stern, manly, straight-forward writing, 1s what 
American writers should cultivate; in the season of 
their youth they must not hurry on, before their 
time, to superticialities and refinements of more 
advanced life; they should leave tales and whim- 
whains to weak, aged, and emasculated creatures 
like us. The present book is an instance of the 
spirit we are complaining of. As a book which 
is intended to be humorous, we need only say, 
that it is unsuccessful, but as an American pro- 
duction, it possesses a value independent of its 
intrinsic merits,—and those of our readers who are 
anxious to know the sort of taste and feeling which 
is springing up on the other side of the Atlantic, 
may derive some information from perusing it, 





English Fashionables at Home. Colburn. 
Turs novel has many of the characteristic faults of 
its tribe—that is to say, it talks profusely of soft 
Turkey carpets, cushioned canopies, perfumed cas- 
solettes, and kitchen wax lights. It has some of the 
faults of the Eastern Minerva Press,—that is to say, 
it talks frequently of the liquid lustre of grandfather's 
eyes, when they are dimmed by a tear,—and it has 
some of the faults incident to the composition of a 
female,—that is to say, it represents young gentle- 
men as being occupied, morning, noon, and night, in 
speculating how they may lead astray young ladies. 
Nevertheless it has, with all this, some considerable 
merits ; there is on the whole less affectation than in 
most modern novels. There is a good deal of liveli- 
ness in many of the scenes, and if the characters of 
the English fashionables are not very interesting, 
that perhaps is a proof that they have been copied 
from the life. 





Works Just PusLtsHEeD: Memoirs of the Duke 
of Rovigo, vol. 2nd, 14s.—Crauford’s Embassy to Cochin 
China, dto. £3. 3s.— Buchannan’s Albert and other 
Poems, foolscap, is. —Townsend’s Calendar of Knights, 
crown &vo. 8s.—Bishop of Chester’s Lectures on the 
Arts, 8vo. 10s. 64.—Whimwhams, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Tales 
of the Academy, two vols. 18mo. 5s.—Lempriere’s Scrip- 
ture Lessons, 4s. 6d.—Williams’s Memoirs of Matthew 
Henry, 8s.— Conversations on the Parables, 18mo. 
3s. 6d.—Coventry’s Concise Forms, 12mo. 6s. 64. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A communication for R. M. lies at our Office. 
The Lines of H. G., P. F., and E. B. are declined. 


We are obliged to Sforza for his contribution, which 
will be probably inserted next week. 


Translations from the French writers of the age of 
Louis XIV. are so very unpopular in the present day, 
that we must not depart from our rule of excluding them, 
even in favour of our Correspondent V's very clever 
version of a Chorus from the Athalie.—His other poem 
is under consideration. 

** A Mechanic’s Mite,” for Wilmington Fleming, has 
been received and forwarded to him. 


£5 from P. M. C., Esq., of Taunton, and 5s. from 
** A Friend,”’ have also been received and forwarded. 
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This day is published, 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT to HOWELL 

A and STEWART’S ORIENTAL and ORI- 

ENTO-BIBLICAL CATALOGUE, containing the 

valuable Printed and MS. Collection of the late Rev. 

J. H. HirpiLey, and other Additions of rare and 
curious Works. 
295. Holborn. 


— 


The Fourth Edition, with considerable Alterations and 
Improvements, and a new set of 16 Plates, 3 vols. 
12mo. price £1. Is. boards, 

i EFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar 

Account of the various Productions of Nature— 

Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal—which are chiefty em- 

ployed for the Use of Man. By WILLIAM BING. 

LEY, A.M. Author of Animal Biography, &c. 

Printed for BaLpwin and Crapock; C. and J. 

RivincTon; and J. BOOKER. 

Where may be had, a New Edition, 12mo. price 4s. 

half-bound, or with the Plates coloured, 7s. 
BINGLEY’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to BOTANY, illustrated by References, under each 

Definition, to Plants of easy Access, and a Glossary of 

Sotanic Terms. With accurate Plates by Hewet. 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS. 
In three vols. a new —— in foolscap vo. price 12s. 
boards, 
cia TALES. By MARIA EDGE 
: WORTH. 

London: printed for R. HuNTER; BaLpwin and 
Crapvock; LonGMAN, REEs, and Co; J. BOOKER; 
J. Murray; SHERWOOD and Co.; G. B. Wurirt- 
TAKER; HarvinG and LeErparD; A. K. Newman 
and Co.; R. ScuoLey; Hurst, CHANCE, and Co.; 
SAUNDERS and Honcson; T. TEGG; HAmI.Lton, 
Apams, and Co.; StmMpKIN and Marsnaus.; J. 
DUNCAN; SMITH, ELDER, and Co.; and J. Tem. 
PLEMAN. 

Ly whom also are published, of the same Author, 
Letters for Literary Ladies, 4s.—Castle Rackrent, an 
Hibernian Tale, foolscap, 4s.—Essay on Irish Bulls, 5s. 
—Moral Tales, two vols. toolscap 8vo. 10s.—Belinda, 
three vols. 15s.—Leonora, twe vols. 10s.—The Modern 
Griselda, 4s.—Tales of Fashionable Life, six vols. 39s. 
—Patronage, a Tale, four vols. 26s.—Harrington, and 
Ormond, Tales, 3 vols. 12mo, 21s.—Essays on Practical 
Education, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 64.—An Essay on Profes- 
sional Education, by Mr. Edgeworth, 8vo. 12s. —Memoirs 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. two vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits, &c, 2nd Edition, 30s. Also, Early Lessons 
for Children, in four vols. price 11s. half bound.—Rosa- 
mond, a Sequel to the Story of Rosamond, in the Early 
Lessons, two vols. 5s.; Frank, a Sequel to that Story, 
three vols. 9s.—The Parent’s Assistant, six vols. 12s.— 
Poetry Explained, for the Use of Young People, 2s. 6d. 
half bound—Readings in Poetry, 18mo. 3s. half bound— 
Comic Dramas for Young Persons, 7s.—Harry and Lucy, 
tour vols. 12mo. half bound, 17s. Likewise, 

Miss EDGEWORTH’sS NOVELS, TALES, and 
MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, a new and elegant 
Edition, in fourteen vols. foolscap Svo. price £4. 4s. 
caDvass boards. 

















Just published by R. AckERMawwn, 96, Strand, 


HARACTERS and DESCRIPTION of the 
GRAND FANCY BALL given by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Henry Wellesley, at Vienna, at the 
conclusion of the Carnival, 1826. Thirteen coloured 
plates, demy 4to. 12s. 

TOM RAW, THE GRIFFIN: a Burlesque Poem, 
descriptive of the Adventures of a Cadetin the East India 
Company’s Service. Twenty-five coloured plates, royal 
8vo. 21s. 

GOTHIC FURNITURE ; consisting of twenty. 
seven coloured Engravings, from Designs by A. Pugin ; 
with Descriptive Letter-press, 4to. half-bound, 25s. 


SCHOOL PRIZES AND ENTERTAINING 
PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 
The following entertaining and instructive Works, done 
up in fancy half bindings, are published by BaLpwiw 
and Crapock, Paternoster Row :— 


EEPER’S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 
MASTER. The l4th Edition, enlarged by the 
Author. 12mo. price 7s. 

** Keeper’s Travels have introduced us to scenes which 
we cannot but admire, and which we take leave to say do 
equal honour to the head and heart of the author.” —New 

onthly Magazine. 

2. The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Ad- 
ventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons ina 
Desert Island. A new Edition, handsomely printed, 
~e - Engravings, and a Plan of the Island. 12mo. 

8. 6d. 

3. A DESCRIPTION of MORE THAN THREE 
HUNDRED ANIMALS, with fine Cuts by Bewick. 
A new Editiosp 12mo. 6s. 

4. STORIES of OLD DANIEL: with two Plates. 
A new Edition, 12mo. 6s. 

§. The WOODLAND COMPANION ; or, a Brief 
Description of British Trees, with some account of their 
Uses. By John Aikin, M.D. 3rd Edition, 12mo. with 
28 Plates. %s. ‘ 

6. ASHORT HISTORY of FRANCE; including 
the principal Events from the Foundation of the Empire 
by Faramond, to the Restoration of Louis XVIII. By a 
Daughter of Mrs. Trimmer. Royal 18mo. ornamented 
with 6 Plates. 7s. 6d. 

7. SKETCHES of the DOMESTIC MANNERS 
and INSTITUTIONS of the ROMANS. 2nd Edition, 
enlarged, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

8 A HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORS, 
from the Accession of AUGUSTUS to the Fall of the 
LAST CONSTANTINE. Ornamented with Portraits 
and Maps. t2mo. 7s. 6d. 

9. ESSAYS on the INSTITUTIONS, GOVERN- 
MENT, and MANNERS of the STATES of AN- 
CIENT GREECE. By H. D. Hill, D.D. Second 
Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

10. COLUMBUS; or, the Discovery of America; 
as related in entertaining Conversations by a Father with 
his Children, witha Map. New Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

ll. CORTEZ; or, the Conquest of Mexico; in Con- 
versations, by the same. New Edition, with a Map, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

12. PIZARRO; or, the Conquest of Peru; in Con- 
versations, by the same. New Edition, with a Map, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

13. MRS. LEICESTER'’S SCHOOL; or, the His. 
tory of several Young Ladies as related by themselves. 
Fine Frontispiece. Ninth Edition, ]12mo. 4s. 

14. LAMB’s ADVENTURES of ULYSSES, 
FATHER of TELEMACHUS; with Vignette Title. 
New Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

15. CHARACTER ESSENTIAL to SUCCESS in 
LIFE. By Isaac Taylor. New Edition, foolscap 8vo. 
Plates, 5s. 6d. 

16. SELF-CULTIVATION RECOMMENDED; 
or, Hints to a Youth leaving School; by the same. New 
Edition, foolscap 8vo. Plate, 5s. 6d. 

17. ADVICE to the TEENS; or, Practical Helps 
towards the Formation of one’s own Character. By the 
same. New Edition, foolscap 8vo. Plate, 5s. 6d. 

18. The YOUNG TRAVELLERS; or, a Visit to 
the Grandmother. By Mrs. Jamieson. Sixth Edition, 
12mo, Plate, 4s. 

19. BINGLEY’S PRACTICAL INTRODUC- 
TION to BOTANY. Anew Edition, by Frost. Plates, 
12mo. 4s. ; or with the Plates coloured, 3. 

20. JOYCE’S LETTERS on NATURAL and EX- 
PERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY ; with 17 Plates. 
A new Edition, much improved. !2mo. 9s. 6d. 

21. POEMS; selected to enforce the practice of Vir- 
tue, and to comprise, in one volume, the Beauties of Eng- 
lish Poetry. By T. E. Tomkins. A new Edition, with 
additional Poems from Modern Authors, and a fine 
Frontispiece. I8mo. 3s. 

22. NATURAL HISTORY of the YEAR. By 
Arthur Aikin. 4th Edition, improved. Foolscap 8vo. 
Plates, 3s. 6d. 

23. AESOP in RHYME; with some Originals. By 
Jefferys Taylor. The 3rd Edition, 12mo. ornamented 
with 72 Copper Plates, 4s. 
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ADDOX STREET GALLERY.—Opposite 

Saint George’s Church, Hanover Square.—AN 

EXHIBITION of PICTURES by the GREAT 
MASTERS, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 o'clock. 


THE GRAND FRESCOES, by PAUL VERO- 
NESE, from the SORANZA PALACE, are ON 
VIEW at this Gallery ; together with some of the finest 
Works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Admittance, Is. 


LANDSEER’S MONKEYANA, Part IV. 

e is now ready, Contents :—Plate 1. Dis- 

tressed Poet ; or, Three Weeks in Arrears.—2. A Queer 

One to look at, and a Rum One to go.—3. In at the 

Death; or, a Fox-hunting Salute.—4. Advanced Guard 
in Retreat. 

London: published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
(Successors to Hurst, Ropinson,and Co.) Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and by F. G. Moon, Thread- 
needle Street. Of whom may be had, 

Parts 1 to 3, each containing 4 plates. Prints, 9s. ; 
Proofs, 12s ; or, before the Letters, 21s. each. 

Parts 5 and 6, tocomplete the work, are in a forward 
state, and will be published with all possible despatch. 











‘This day is published, Part I. containing Four Views, 
LLUSTRATIONS of VIRGINIA WATER, 


and the adjacent Scenery ; celebrated as the favourite 

and frequent retreat of HIS MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY. In a series of Views, from Sketches made 
on the spot, by W. A. DELAMOTTE, Jun., and 
drawn on Stone, by W. GRAVES, exhibiting the vari- 
ous improvements to the present period, and displaying 
the picturesque beauties of the different situations. 

To be completed in Three Parts.—Price;' on imperial 
4to. 7s. fd.; Proofs on India Paper, 10s. 6d. 

DISTURBED by the NIGHT-MARE, from the 
celebrated Picture now exhibiting at Somerset House, 
and painted by the lae THEODORE LANE; en- 

aved on Steel by H. DAWE. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; 

roofs, 10s. tid. 

Published by James Butcock, 163, Strand, 11 doors 
East of Somerset House. 





ONEY.—SEVENTY-NINE THOUSAND 
SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS. 
£39,650 MONEY, ready to be advanced to respect- 
able Manufacturers, Tradesmen, and private Gentlemen, 
upon personal security alone, in sums of £150, £200, 
£300, £500, £750, £900, £1,000, £1,500, £1,900, 
£2,500, or not exceeding £3,500. 
£20,725 upon Freehold or long Leasehold Property. 
£19,275 upon Revisionary or Church Property. — 
Apply by letter, postage free, to William Smith, Esq., 
42, Dempsey Street, Commercial Road, London. 
£50,000 and upwards in hand, for the purpose of dis- 
counting Bills of Exchange, upon moderate terms. 








FOR TRAVELLERS TO THE CONTINENT, 
EAST AND WEST INDIES, Ke. 
COMPLETE COMPANION to a SMALL 
MEDICINE CHEST, on a new Plan, (price 
1s. 6d.) for the Use of Travellers to the Continent. The 
contents of the Medicine Chest being in a state of con- 
centration occupy little space, and the book of directions 
embraces all the medical information for the prevention 
and cure of the maladies to which the English are liab!e 
on the Continent, or in a Tropical Climate, the names by 
which English medicines may be procured on different 
parts of the Continent, &c. &c. 
By RICHARD REEVE, aes Author of the Medical 
Guide. 

Sold by Simpxin and MarsHALt, Stationers’ Court; 
at the Medical Hall, 170, Piccadilly; and by all Book- 
sellers. 

YONSOLATION to the TREMULOUS WRI- 

/ TER. The public may look to this most singu- 
lar and unique invention with confidence, as an inestima- 
ble source of comfort to those who experience any diffi- 
culties in the command of the pen, occasioned by tremor 
in nervous affections, heat of climate, agitation of spirits, 
excess or Over-exertion, weakness from age, injury of the 
thumb or fingers by sprain or otherwise, even to the loss 
of part. This happy relief exists in a litle INSTRU- 
MENT. the appearance of which, when in use, escapes 
observation, is capable of Biving firmness, confidence, 
and freedom, and cannot fail to assist the declining pow- 
ers of a good penman, and would materially improve the 
performance of a bad one. It is honoured by the pa- 
tronage and recommendation of Sir Astley Cooper, and 
other highly-respectable professional gentlemen. A few 
roinutes’ practice will prove its efficacy, and it has this 
advantage over all mecicine—its power increases by use, 
and one prescription will last for life. —Made in elastic 
gold, price 25s. each. 

Sold by T. Tucken, No. 269, corner of the Strand, 
opposite the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 








Just published, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
Pe FORMS in CONVEYANCING. 
By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition, with large Additions. 

** The attempt to shorten Conveyances by legislative 
enactment is hopeless; it must be left to the good sense 
and honour of the Conveyancer.’’— Sugden’s Answer to 
Humphreys. 

Printed for J. and W. T. CLarxe, Law Booksellers, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Also, in 8vo. price 6s. boards, 

OBSERVATIONS on the TITLE to LANDS 
derived through INCLOSURE ACTS. By T. Co- 
ventry, Esq. 

(% This Tract relates to the five thousand Inclosures 
already effected rather than the few that remain to be 
made. 





This day, 4to., illustrated with 50 Engravings, £3. 3s. 


: ISTORICAL SKETCHES of CHARLES I., 

CROMWELL, CHARLES ILI., and the prin- 
cipal Personages of that Period, including the King’s 
Trial and Execution: to which is annexed, an account 
of the sums exacted by the Commonwealth from the 
Royalists, and the names of all those who compounded 
for their Estates; with other scarce documents. 

By W. D. FELLOWES, Esq. 
Printed for Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CARY’S IMPROVED \i\AP OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price £1. 1s. Part IX. of 
Oe IMPROVED MAP of ENGLAND, 

upon a scale of half an inch to amile; containizg 
the whole of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, with 
considerable Portions of the adjacent Counties. 


Printed for G. and J. Cary, 86, St. James’s Street. 


In two vols. 4to. price £4. 4s. in boards, illustrated with 
T wenty-One Copper Plates, and Seventy-Three Wood- 
Cuts; or with Proof Impressions of the Copper Plates 
on India Paper, at £5. 5s. 

By ETTERS of an ARCHITECT, from 

FRANCE, ITALY, and GREECE. 
By JOSEPH WOODs, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 
Printed for Jounnw and ARTHUR ARCH, Cornhill. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE. 
This day is published, price 5s. the First Number of 

NHE LAW MAGAZINE; or, Quarterly Re- 
view of Jurisprudence. Contents:—Prinicples ard 
Practice of Pleading—Reforms in Chancery— Mercantile 
Law, No. I. of a Series—Conveyancing, No. I. Remarks 
on Popular Writers—The Bankrupt Law considered, 
with reference to Real Property—Several Practical Trea- 
tises on important and disputed Points—Anecdotes of 
Fearne, with Observations on his Works—Review of the 
Court of Chancery, a Satirical Poem—Substance of Lord 
Lansdowne’s Act, with Remarks— Digest of all the Cases 
in the last Numbers of the King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
Chancery, Bankruptcy, Reports, with MSS. Notes of 
recent Decisions—Abstracts of Statutes passed, and a 
List of Bills proposed in the present Sessions, for the 
Amendment of the Law—The Law Commissions— 

Events of the Quarter, &c. &c. 
Printed for W. BENNinG, Law Bookseller, 52, Fleet 
Street. 














EVENINGS AT HOME, with New Pieces.—Newly 
arranged, in four vols. 18mo. price 10s. half-bound, © 
4 VENINGS AT HOME, or, the Juvenile 
4 Budget Opened ; consisting of a Variety of Mis- 

cellaneous Pieces for the Instruction and Amusement of 

Young Persons. By Dr. AIKIN and Mrs. BAR- 

BAULD. The Fourteenth Edition, carefully revised 

and corrected throughout by ARTHUR AIKIN, Esq. 

F.1..S., &c. and with some additional Pieces by the 

Authors. 

The volumes of the Evenings at Home having been 
originally published at considerable intervals of time from 
each other, the applause of parents and the delight of 
children inviting the author to proceed, the arrangement 
of the subjects was not so much attended to as it would 
have been had Dr. Aikin contemplated from the first the 
extent to which the work would be carried. The Editor 
or the present Edition has remedied the defect by a new 
arrangement adapted to the growing capacity of the young 
Reader. Several new pieces, both by Dr. Aikin and 
Mrs. Barbauld, have been added, and the work tho- 
roughly revised. 

London: printed for Barpwin and Crapock ; R. 
Hunter; Lonoman and Co.; Hamitron and 
ADAMS; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL; and J. BooxeEr. 


By whom also are published, 
LESSONS tor CHILDREN. By Mrs. Barbauld. 
In Four Parts. Price 9d. each. 
HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Barbauld. Price Is. 
The same in a very large type. Price Is. 6d. 
The same elegantly printed, with embellishments. 


' Price, half bound, 3s. 





Just published, No. 1V., price Seven Shillings and Six. 


pence, of 
tT FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS: 


I.—Life and Works of Wieland. 
I].—Cailliaud’s Travels to Méroé, and the White 
River, &c. 
III.—Spanish Novelists. 
1V.—Niebuhr’s Roman History. 
V.—Neapolitan Superstitions. 
VI.—Paixhan’s New Maritime Force and Artillery. 
VIL.—Lebrun’s Voyage to Greece. 
VIII.—Modern Spanish Comedy. 
IX.—Italian Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
X.—Illyrian Poetry. 

XI.—Kleist’s Dramatic Works. 

XII.—Retzch’s Illustrations of Hamlet. 

XIII. to XX VI.—Critical Sketches of Latin, Italian, 
French, German, and Spanish Works. 

Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. IV. 

List of the principal Works published on the Continent, 
from January to April, 1628. 
No. V. will appear in AUGUST. 

Published by TREUTTEL and WurTZ, TREUTTEL, 
Jun. and Kicu TER, 30, Soho Square, London. 

ENTERTAINING PRESENTS FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE. 
The whole handsomely half bound. 
.. HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, as told 
i by Little Historians, in entertaining Conversa- 
tions. By Jefferys Taylor. 3 vols. 18mo. with Plates, 
price 9s. 

2. HARRY’S HOLIDAY ;; or, the Doings of one 
who had Nothing todo. By the Same. New Edition, 
18mo. Plates, 2s. 6d. 

3. RALPH RICHARDS, the-Miser. 
18mo. Plates, 2s. 6d. 

4. EDWARD AND ALFRED'S TOUR in 
FRANCE and SWITZERLAND, for the Entertain- 
ment and Instruction of Young People going Abroad. 
2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 

5. The CAMBRIAN EXCURSION. 18mo. Plates, 
price 2s. 6d. 

6. The PEASANTS of CHAMOUNT; an Account 
of an Attempt to Reach the Summit of Montblanc, with 
a description of Alpine Scenery. Second Edition, 18mo. 
Plates, 2s. fid. 

7. ALFRED; or, the Young Enquirer. By Louisa 
Weston. 18mo. Plates, 2s. tid. 

8 EDUCATION at HOME; or,a Father’s Instruc- 
tions. I8mo. Plates, 2s. 6d. 

¥. LIVES of EMINENT CHARACTERS, from 
authentic sources, for the Use of Children at an Early 
Age, with Plates of Heads. 2 vols. 1$mo. 4s. 

10. LESSONS of MATERNAL LOVE; or, Family 
Instruction. 18mo. Plate, 2s. 6d. 

ll. WILLIAM SEDLEY; or, the Evil Day De- 
ferred. New Edition, 18mo. Plate, 2s. 

12, POETRY WITHOUT FICTION ; in Con- 
versations of a Mother with her Children. ]&mo. plts. 2s. 

13. BOYS AS THEY ARE; in a Series of Tales. 
18mo. Plates, 2s. 

14. The LITTLE EMIGRANT; a Tale. By 
Lucy Peacock. New Edition. l8mo. Plate, 2s. 6d. 

15. AMBROSE and ELEANOR; or, the Acven- 
tures of two Children deserted on an uninhabited Island. 
By the same. New Edition, 18mo. Plate, 2s. 6d. 

16. ADVENTURES of the SIX PRINCESSES of 
BABYLON; a Tale. By the same. New Edition, 
l8mo. Plate, 2s. fid. 

17. PUZZLE for a CURIOUS GIRL; or, Enter- 
taining Stories in easy Words. Fifth Edition, 18mo. 
13 Plates, 2s. 

18. The RATIONAL DAME; or, Hints towards 
supplying Prattle for Children, by a familiar acquaint. 
— ~~ the Animal Creation. Fine Cuts of Animals. 

2mo. 3s. 

ly. JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE. By Lucy 
Aikin. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

20. The ARTS of LIFE; described in a Series of 
Letters, for the Instruction of Young Persons. By John 
Aikin, M.D. New Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

21. The LIFE of LADY JANE GRAY and LORD 
GUILDFORD DUDLEY, with a Portrait. Foolscap 
Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

22. The FISHER BOY of WEYMOUTH, witha 
_ Donkey and the Sisters. New Edition, 12mo. Plates, 
ds. fid. 
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